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America’s stock may have risen in 
Paris under the happy auspices of the 
Criti transatlantic flight, but it is 
ritical - 
John Bull still quoted below par at 

London, where grumbling 
over the Mellon Note grew louder, after 
the restrained preliminary comment 
quoted in our last issue, upon our Gov- 
ernment’s curt refusal to continue the 
discussion. The Saturday Review char- 
acterized our action as ‘decidedly offen- 
sive,” and believed that Continental 
opinion would recognize this. ‘The 
general verdict of the foreign press 
seems to be that the British have been 
rather badly treated. This verdict 
is possibly due less to the convincing 
figures Mr. Churchill was able to quote 
than to the inevitable unpopularity of 
the United States as the world’s 
creditor.” The Spectator said, in reply 
to Mr. Mellon’s explanation that the 
words ‘except Great Britain’ were in- 
advertently omitted from his answer 
to the Princeton professors: ‘This is 
surprising, because the inaccuracy 
which has brought us into disrepute was 
published seven weeks ago. The ac- 
knowledgment of the error is extremely 
belated. Nor can we admit for a mo- 


ment that it is natural for Mr. Mellon 
to expect us — since our honor is at 
stake—to be contented with the 
explanation that what he wrote was 
simply part of a domestic discussion. 
A verbal brawl between two village 
churchwardens might be so treated, 
but it is quite impossible to take this 
view of statements, whatever their 
original purpose and place of publica- 
tion, which compromise the good faith 
of a nation.’ The Outlook considered 
Mr. Mellon’s excuse ‘one of the most 
damaging admissions ever made by a 
responsible statesman. Here Mr. Mel- 
lon makes a statement — inadvert- 
ently, he now says — likely to blacken 
our reputation on the Continent, the 
mistake is pointed out in countless 
English journals, the British Chancellor 
goes out of his way to make a correction 
in his Budget speech, but not until the 
matter has given rise to a diplomatic 
communication does he see fit to make 
any correction. ... What does it 
really mean? Either Mr. Mellon in- 
tended what he said in the first place, 
or he did not. If he intended it, he 
was guilty of deliberate misstatement. 
If he did not, then he is equally guilty 
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of not correcting it immediately.’ 
The New Statesman was more acidulous, 
declaring that ‘the Americans might 
have been content to receive their 
pound of flesh — or the fifteen ounces 
they have let us off with — without 
accusing us of cheating in the business 
by breaking the “Balfour pledge”’ to 
take only as much from our debtors as 
we have to pay to the United States.’ 
This journal found another club with 
which to belabor us in Governor Smith’s 
Letter to the Atlantic Monthly, which it 
described as an eloquent commentary 
upon our religious intolerance. ‘It 
would be inconceivable that an English 
public man should be called upon in 
the twentieth century to uphold his 
liberty of conscience.’ Although Amer- 
ica ‘is materially prosperous, large 
masses of the population are culturally 
on a very low plane.’ Last of all, the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case is held up against 
us. Even the ‘Conservative Saturday 
Review comments: ‘The two Italians, 
who have been hounded year after year 
to the very steps of the electric chair, 
are now to reach it because His Honor, 
rooted in dishonor, does not approve of 
their political principles.’ 

The Arcos raid and severance of 
Britain’s diplomatic relations with 
M Russia culminate a world- 

ore . : ; 

Slits wide drive against Moscow 
Weather which Downing Street has 
én Britain had in hand for some time. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
codperation with Mussolini in Turkey, 
Rumania, and possibly even Albania, 
England’s revived interest in Poland, 
the recent raids upon Soviet premises 
in Peking and Shanghai, are in- 
terpreted, despite diplomatic denials, 
as correlated actions. In broad out- 
line the conflict between Conservative 
England and Communist Russia merely 
prolongs the older conflict between 
Liberal England and Tsarist Russia, 
for the hegemony of Asia. Weapons 
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and tactics are different, but the ulti- [tio 
mate motive is the same. Actualities § res 
of the moment, however, chiefly en- § Th 
gage us now. Moscow has presumably § its 
been the aggressor against England. diff 
Espionage and stealing military docu- § cyn 
ments are too common and conven- § its 
tional to cause a break between two § and 
great countries; but a persistent, sub- T 
sidized campaign against the institu- § retu 
tions and established law and order § spri 
of a ‘friendly’ nation violates the first J} cipli 
principles of international comity. § as t 
What the Baldwin Cabinet may have § spee 
to answer for to the British public § to | 
is the adequacy of the evidence upon § They 
which it has acted; for we do not § its I 
know at the moment how far the § have 
Government has substantiated its spe- J ures 
cific charges against Soviet represent- J mem 
atives in London. towa: 

The Trade-Union Bill is moving § Mear 
slowly forward, and will probably § the | 
have become a law before these lines § lines, 
reach our readers. Amendments offered § featu: 
voluntarily by the Government make § of w« 
lockouts illegal on the same condition § as w 
as strikes, define more precisely what § war. 
constitutes an unlawful strike, and Sho 
make workers guilty of the latter liable § of the 
only for civil damages and not to crimi- J 

P oe eanni 

nal penalties as originally proposed. d'Are 
Even the Conservative press criticizes the “ 
the drafting of the bill. So bitter is J, 
Labor’s opposition that at one stage its 
entire delegation walked out of the & ceremc 
House as a protest against the Govern-  stratio 
ment’s ‘guillotine motion,’ limiting the § and Dz 
time for debate. Although no apparent § tion F) 
reason exists why a Cabinet entrenched § stage ; 
behind the enormous parliamentary § discipli 
majority Mr. Baldwin commands § ized a 
should appeal to the country, the Lib- § hour ic 
eral Nation and Atheneum says: Band D; 
‘There is much lobby and club talk § mobile 
about the prospects of a general elec- § ahead © 
tion this year.’ It adds: ‘The anxiety § corner 
about Mr. Baldwin is greater than has § orthodo 
been openly expressed. He is unques- § tdheren 
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tionably a very tired man, and his 
resignation would not be surprising.’ 
The Ministry is not a happy family, for 
its Die-hards and near-Socialists are 
difficult to drive in harness. One of its 
cynical supporters recently summarized 
its policy as ‘socialism, powder puffs, 
and no trade-unions.’ 

The French Deputies, instead of 
returning to the Chamber from their 
spring vacation the docile and dis- 
ciplined flock, ready to follow Poincaré 
as their Bo-Peep, of a few weeks ago, 
speedily reverted to type and began 
to leap the hedge in all directions. 
They have forced the Cabinet to shelve 
its High Tariff Bill for some weeks, 
have refused to take the drastic meas- 
ures recommended against Communist 
members, and seemed to be turning 
toward Briand as their next leader. 
Meanwhile the Senate is recasting 
the new army law along orthodox 
lines, omitting many _ sensational 
features, such as the mobilization 
of women, children, and consciences, 
as well as of property, in case of 
war. 

Shortly before Lindbergh came out 
of the Western air one night to distract 
—_— Parisians from domestic 
Are and ™atters, the Conservatives 
the Stahl. #04 Moderates of all France 
celebrated the féte day of 
Jeanne d’Arc with unusual 
ceremony, largely as a political demon- 
stration. The recalcitrant Maurras 
and Daudet, Clerical-Royalists of L’Ac- 
tion Frangaise, seized the occasion to 
stage a demonstration against papal 
discipline. Their supporters organ- 
ized a procession which took half an 
hour to pass the Madeleine. Maurras 
and Daudet were accompanied by a 
mobile cohort of cheerers, who ran 
ahead to greet them at each street 
corner with acclamations. The only 
orthodox opposition came from an 
adherent of the Cardinal of Paris, 


helm 


who answered the cries of ‘Vive le roi!’ 
with ‘Vive Dubois!’ 

This celebration was capped by 
Germany with a Stahlhelm Sunday in 
Berlin, which passed off without serious 
incident — partly because the author- 
ities kept the Communists off the 
streets. German papers, according to 
their political sympathies, estimate 
variously the measure of success that 
attended the demonstration. It is 
agreed that the number present was less 
than anticipated, for special trains 
ordered for delegates from different 
parts of Germany had to be annulled. 
Upon the whole the celebration was 
politically reassuring. The Steel Hel- 
mets, who were organized immediately 
after the Armistice to defend ideals 
not radically different, mutatis mutan- 
dis, from those of our American Legion, 
profess to be remodeling their society 
from a militarist veterans’ association 
into a patriotic order with intellectual 
objects. Although Monarchists, and 
possibly at heart pro-Hohenzollern, 
they officially advocate an elective in- 
stead of an hereditary ruler. The 
founder of the order, Franz Seldte, who 
was formerly a captain of the Reserves 
and is now a manufacturer of per- 
fumery, said in his address to his 
assembled legions: ‘Since we are mas- 
culine and militant thinkers, we de- 
mand a strong national government — 
a government over whose form we do 
not dispute to-day, but one that we 
insist shall be free, strong, powerful, 
and respected.’ British comment on 
the meeting was matter-of-fact, and 
that of some Italian papers almost 
friendly. French Nationalist papers 
affected some alarm, however, and Le 
Temps characterized the Stahlhelm 
as ‘an active minority manceuvred by 
powerful influences, disposing of con- 
siderable resources, organized for a 
specific purpose, and having a clearly 
defined political programme. . . re- 
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pudiating outright the Peace Treaty 
and the whole policy of reconciliation 
developed during the last few years.’ 
The most hostile comment, however, 
was from the Radical and Socialist 
press of Germany itself. The National- 
ist Party joined with the other mem- 
bers of the German Coalition to put 
a bill through the Reichstag continuing 
the Law for the Defense of the Repub- 
lic, which among other things provides 
for the exclusion of the ex-Emperor, 
and which has been denounced for the 
past five years by Nationalist cam- 


paign speakers. 
Britain’s break with Russia may have 
repercussions in the Scandinavian 


countries, which will lie in 
the trouble zone if the 
breach between London and 
Moscow develops into an 
economic — to say nothing of a mili- 
tary — struggle. Sweden’s navy pro- 
gramme calls for the expenditure of 
one hundred million crowns upon new 
vessels during the next ten years. 
Denmark has virtually disarmed her- 
self, although she maintains a tiny but 
sadly neglected fleet. Norway, who 
will, it is reported, represent Great 
Britain’s interests diplomatically in 
Russia, retains her military budget 
nominally unchanged. She stands 
somewhat aloof from her northern 
neighbors, who are cultivating amity 
with a vengeance. Berlingske Tidende, 
the leading Copenhagen - newspaper, 
publishes regularly articles on Swedish 
affairs in the Swedish language, in order 
to popularize that tongue with the 
Danes, and it is proposed to abolish 
passport formalities between the two 
countries. 

It was a wan shadow of the lively 
Little Entente of four years ago, if we 
are to believe British and Continental 
papers outside of France, whose rep- 
resentatives gathered at Joachimsthal 
— now Jachymow — in Czechoslovakia 


North and 
Central 
Europe 
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last month to commune on the prob- 
lems of the Danubian and Balkan 
States. The trio of foreign ministers 
who sat around the conference table 
may have been in full accord. The 
Paris press, which regards the Little 
Entente as ‘a prolongation of French 
domination in Central Europe,’ to 
quote L’Humaniéé, insists that its 
bonds are as strong as ever. Le Temps 
declares that the meeting confirmed 
the unshaken determination of Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania to 
preserve the territorial status quo, to 
codperate with France in a policy of 
peace and security, to prevent Austria 
from joining Germany, and to veto 
a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary. 
It recognizes, however, one delicate 
factor in the situation. Rumania, 
heartened by Italy’s backing, is def- 
initely hostile to Moscow, ‘while their 
Slavic affinity does not permit Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia to assume a 
definitely antagonistic attitude toward 
Russia.’ Italy is the disturbing factor 
in the situation. Mr. Mitilineu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, took occa- 
sion to emphasize Rumania’s increasing 
friendship toward Britain, and it is 
whispered that Downing Street more 
than approves Italy’s close understand- 
ing with Bucharest as part of its general 
anti-Russian policy. A Westminster 
Gazette correspondent observes: ‘ Hence- 
forth Rumania will look more toward 
England, Yugoslavia to France, and 
Czechoslovakia sit on the fence till she 
sees how far Germany lines up and how 
far the movement for the union of 
Germany and Austria goes.’ Hungary's 
recent refusal of trade concessions to 
Austria has given new momentum to 
Anschluss agitation in the latter coun- 
try, where even the Christian Socialists 
are said to have abandoned their former 
opposition to joining fortunes with 
Berlin. Simultaneously arrangements 
are reported to be under way for a Ger- 
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man loan of over sixty million dollars 
to Rumania, in return for which 
Bucharest will suspend the liquidation 
of German property and will renounce 
its claim for reimbursement for the bank 
notes issued by the German authorities 
when they occupied Rumanian terri- 
tory during the war. 

Returns from the last Soviet elec- 
tions indicate that forty-seven per 
cent of the country voters and nearly 
fifty-eight per cent of the city voters 
cast their ballots. While the returns 
themselves are of little interest as an 
index of real political opinion, even 
pro forma voting is educating the peo- 
ple, and particularly the peasants, in 
the rudiments of self-government. For- 
eign observers who witnessed the last 
election testify to the increasing interest 
in the returns shown by the villagers, 
and to the growth of a political spirit 
among them. The emancipation of 
women is making headway even in the 
more backward Mohammedan com- 
munities of Russian Asia. Communist 
husbands who refuse to permit the 
female members of their household to 
unveil are liable to expulsion from the 
Party. March 8 has been made a 
Woman’s Day, and this year more than 
six thousand women in Central Asia 
are reported to have discarded their 
veils on that anniversary. It takes 
some courage to do this, for several of 
the pioneers in the movement have 
been assassinated. Women’s clubs have 
been established in the autonomous 
republics, and now claim to have thirty 
thousand members. Under the new 
land law fifteen hundred women have 
received farms in their own name — an 
unprecedented development in a land 
where women have until recently been 
considered chattels. Russia’s urban 
population is increasing rapidly, having 
risen, according to the census, from 
something over twenty million three 
years ago to well toward twenty-six 
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million at the present time. As a result 
of the drift of the peasants to the 
towns, the ratio of rural to city popula- 
tion has declined from eighty-eight 
per cent in 1897 to eighty-two per cent 
in 1926. Leningrad, whose population 
fell off by well toward one half during 
the earlier days of the Bolshevist Revo- 
lution, has now recovered, having more 
than doubled the number of its in- 
habitants since 1920. 

In answer to an evidently inspired 
invitation in Nacién, the official organ 
of the Spanish Directory, to begin dis- 
cussing a reform of the Constitution, 
the newspapers of Madrid insist upon 
settling first whether a reform is 
needed. Sol wants to know why the 
Government does not first remove the 
censorship, if it solicits the honest 
opinion of the country. Except for 
Debate, the organ of the extreme Right, 
which wants no parliament at all, and 
Nacién, the press manages to insinuate, 
despite the censorship, that it would 
prefer to see once more what the old 
Constitution is like in practice, before 
seeking ‘fresh woods and pastures 
new.’ It is nearly four years since 
Primo de Rivera took over the govern- 
ment ‘for a brief period,’ and the 
country’s general condition has un- 
doubtedly improved during the inter- 
val, but the old governing classes, ex- 
cept the King, are as hostile to him as 
ever. Although the politicos are help- 
less as long as the Directory is in 
power, they would doubtless make a 
desperate effort to recover control if a 
general election, either for the National 
Assembly proposed by the Dictator or 
for a Cortes, should be held. The 
municipal and provincial reforms in- 
stituted on paper three years ago, 
which were designed to overthrow the 
whole cacique, or political boss, ré- 
gime, have never been put into effect 
— probably because the Directory 
feels that local elections under the new 
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law would in practice effect no change 
in the old system. King Alfonso’s re- 
cent illness has evidently alarmed 
Primo de Rivera, however, and some 
step toward legalizing the Directory’s 
acts is considered necessary. 

A conference on the South African 
Flag Bill has broken up in a row, and 
. the present prospect is that 
aig and the Union will have to settle 

a the question by a plebiscite. 
The new bill provides that the design 
of the flag shall be the red cross of 
Saint George bordered with white on a 
green field, and specifies certain days 
on which the Union Jack shall be flown 
to symbolize the association of South 
Africa with the rest of the Empire. 

At the first Delhi session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of India the Govern- 
ment was able to pass the principal 
items in its programme, including the 
Budget, without recourse to ‘certifica- 
tion’ by the Viceroy. For the third 
year in succession there has been a 
surplus, enabling the Treasury to remit 
provincial contributions to the Central 
Government and to lower the duties on 
certain imports, including motor cars 
and tires. On May 15 the All-India 
Committee of the National Congress 
met, principally to discuss ways and 
means to improve the relations between 
the Hindu and Moslem communities, 
which are almost as far apart in their 
political programmes as in their reli- 
gious creeds. Mr. S. C. Bose, the 
Bengal Independence leader, who has 
been expatriated at Rangoon for two 
years and a half, has been uncon- 
ditionally released on account of his 
failing heath. 

Diverse interpretations were placed 
upon Sir Austen Chamberlain’s renun- 

ciation of a strong policy 
re Far toward China, In his ad- 
dress to the Commons the 


Foreign Minister excused what ‘the 
Shanghai Die-hards’ stigmatize as a 
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backdown, on the ground that the 
break between General Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Hankow Communists 
left South China practically without 
a government to threaten. The New 
Leader, which represents extreme La- 
bor, characterized the pronouncement 
as ‘a bombastic effort to hide the fail- 
ure of the British attitude,’ and pro- 
fessed to believe that Sir Austen 
did his best to get the Powers to agree 
upon drastic action but that America’s 
refusal baulked the plan. On the other 
hand, the Liberal Nation and Athe- 
neum, which is not wont to compliment 
members of the Baldwin Cabinet, 
credited the Foreign Minister with 
extricating the Government ‘ very skill- 
fully from the consequences of its un- 
fortunate threat of sanctions in China.’ 
The Westminster Gazette thought that 
‘a prudent policy’ was not decided 
upon until after a struggle in the Cabi- 
net. While approving the decision, it 
cautioned optimists against expecting 
materially better relations with China 
from present concessions, or even from 
an eventual abolition of extraterri- 
toriality, and predicted continued fric- 
tion until some way is found to make 
European and American trading safe 
and profitable in China. ‘Foreign 
commerce as practised by Europeans 
requires a machinery and a state of 
law which are not provided by Eastern 
or Far Eastern countries. It requires 
especially a continuity of law and prac- 
tice which is apt to be broken by the 
varying decrees of Oriental govern- 
ments. . . . The problem is one which 
concerns not only China but the whole 
East, and it is likely to be presented to 
us in a great many different and per- 
plexing forms during the next few 
years. . . . The time has come when 
the traders and international lawyers 
of the European Powers should lay 
their heads together for the discovery 
of a legal and practical method which 
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will give commerce what it wants with- 
out putting any Eastern country in 
bondage.’ Our business men would 
doubtless welcome something similar in 
the more turbulent countries to the 
southofus. China’s disorders have been 
reflected in Borneo, where riots resulting 
from the arrest of Kuomintangagitators 
have been suppressed by the police at 
the cost of twelve lives. Nearly one 
million Chinese reside in the Nether- 
lands Indies, most of whom are Nation- 
alists. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang is reported 
to have intimated to the Hankow junta, 
when asked to take the field against 
General Chiang Kai-shek, that he 
preferred that gentleman’s more mod- 
erate policies to their own Communist 
programme. If this is true, it clears up 
some puzzling aspects of the Southern 
campaign, and refutes the story that 
the Christian General was completely 
captured by the Bolsheviki during his 
last year’s visit to Moscow. It may 
also account for the rumored concen- 
tration of Soviet forces upon the 
Mongolian border. Two regiments of 
Bolshevist infantry, with armored auto- 
mobiles and fifteen or twenty airplanes, 
have their headquarters at Urga, the 
capital of the Mongolian Republic, 
where they have established an ad- 
vance base served by a fleet of some 
three hundred trucks transporting 
arms and ammunition between the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and that city. 
It is hardly credible that Moscow 
should break with General Feng, for he 
stands athwart its line of communica- 
tion with Hankow and Canton, but 
relations between the two may be 
strained. The Christian General, more- 
over, is entirely dependent upon Russia 
for military supplies, except those he 
manages to capture from Chang Tso- 
lin and Wu Pei-fu. With the advance 
of spring he is said to have moved 
southward against the latter general. 


The Spectator, after quoting missionary 
opinion to the effect that Feng is not 
only one of the most efficient organizers 
but also one of the most stable and 
reputable characters in China, fears 
that his reappearance in the centre of 
the stage may convert him into a reli- 
gious fighter of the familiar fanatical 
sort, inspired by the military history of 
the Old Testament. ‘He might bea new 
Ironside, sincerely believing in his 
cause, but holding that in extermina- 
tion and ruthlessness he was acting as 
the servant of God and the interpreter 
of divine justice.’ 

Prince Saionji, the last survivor of the 
Genro, or Elder Statesmen, may have 
performed the final important political 
action of his class as well as of his life 
last April, when he recommended the 
appointment of Baron Tanaka as Pre- 
mier to succeed Prime Minister Wakat- 
suki. He is said to have rejected the 
suggestion of selecting a successor to 
himself with the remark that the Genro 
had now become superfluous, or at least 
ought to be so. He has been working 
silently of late to bring about a two- 
party system of government, and pre- 
sumably his last recommendation was 
made in part with this object in view. 

We publish in our leading article the 
latest excoriations of Uncle Sam from 
Lati south of the border. None 

atin : 
yon of the independent or qua- 
si-independent Caribbean 
countries has more to complain of in an 
economic way, if we may accept the 
report of a recent British commission, 
than British Guiana. The Commission 
criticizes the colonial Government for 
its inefficiency and obsolete Constitu- 
tion, and the subordination of other 
interests to sugar. For many years 
there has been an annual deficit, and 
the Colony cannot float loans abroad. 
The death rate is high, — twenty-seven 
per thousand, — school books are ob- 
solete, and control appears to be in 
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hands of an oligarchy of local politi- 
cians. The electorate numbers about 
eleven thousand. In the southern end 
of the continent, Colonel Carlos 
Ibffiez, the military dictator who seized 
power last November and has im- 
proved Tarquin’s methods by exiling 
instead of beheading all the taller 
blossoms in the political flower bed, 
has just been elected President — pre- 
sumably by order. His Government has 
also made a public statement of its 
programme, which in a general way is 
‘to renovate and restore’ the gov- 
ernmental structure ‘until it recovers 
its primitive aspect of solidity and 
severity.” More in detail, it pro- 
poses to dismiss unnecessary officials, 
retaining only those who have the best 
record for efficiency and honesty, to 
increase working hours in government 
departments, to enforce economy in all 
branches of the Administration, to 
‘destroy the germ of Bolshevist and 
unpatriotic doctrines,’ to increase pro- 
duction, to give a definitely patriotic 
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trend to public education, to balance 
the Budget, and to restore business con- 
fidence. Argentina looks forward with 
some concern to next year’s presidential 
election, which, to quote La Prensa, 
will ‘test the solidity and security of 
the Constitution as it has never before 
been tested since its adoption.’ The 
Personalistas, whom we described in 
this department a month ago, while 
fairly certain of a plurality, probably 
will not secure the full one hundred and 
eighty-nine members of the electoral 
college necessary for a choice. The 
Alvear Party, the Conservatives, and 
the Socialists, which rank next in 
strength, show little disposition to join 
forces against their more powerful 
opponent. Unless they strike a bargain 
the election will be thrown into Con- 
gress. If so, the authority of the Ex- 
ecutive, which is the stabilizing factor 
in the Government, will be weakened 
at the expense of the legislative branch, 
even if a temporary interregnum is 
avoided. 


BRITISH VOTES FOR FLAPPERS 





Suave or Oxtp Mitirant. ‘So this is what 
I fought for!’ — Daily Express, London 
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UNCLE SAM AND HIS NEIGHBORS 


FOREIGN EDITORIAL OPINION 


I. THE COOLIDGE DOCTRINE! 


PRESIDENT CooLipGE’s address in New 
York on Monday was a welcome be- 
ginning of a long-deferred task of 
defining the new relationship which 
for some years has been developing 
between the United States and the 
Central American republics north of 
the Panama Canal. His declaration 
has been described as an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind. It has as little to 
do with the purposes of President 
Monroe as with those of Julius Cesar, 
if as much. The Monroe Doctrine was 
an order to Europe not to colonize 
further in the Americas. Mr. Coolidge 
is now not talking to Europe on that 
score, but to the Central American 
States themselves. He is explaining 
to them a new kind of responsibility, 
with implied rights to intervention and 
interference, which they already know 
the Washington Government feels 
entitled to exercise. Just what these 
rights and responsibilities are is diffi- 
cult to specify, even after reading Mr. 
Coolidge’s address. The Times tact- 
fully refers to the relationship as 
being ‘something like a mandate.’ 
Mr. Coolidge himself alludes to man- 
dates, in remarking that the American 
policy in Central America is attacked 
by the very people who were ready to 
have the United States accept man- 
dates in distant parts. But the use of 
this word to explain the new relation- 


1From the Economist (London financial and 
commercial weekly), April 30 


ship is mere euphemism. In connection 
with the League of Nations, ‘mandate’ 
means trusteeship. Originally it meant 
command. Washington is not an- 
swerable to anyone but the people of 
the United States for what it does 
south of the Rio Grande. And no one 
in Central America, or anywhere else, 
has commanded the United States to 
maintain order and governments there, 
or to sell arms to one faction and with- 
hold them from another, or to use 
marines in support of any particular 
presidential candidate. 

‘Toward the governments of coun- 
tries which we have recognized this 
side of the Panama Canal,’ said Mr. 
Coolidge, ‘we feel a moral responsibility 
that does not attach to other na- 
tions. .. . We are attempting to en- 
courage the maintenance of order, 
the continuity of duly established 
government, and the protection of 
lives and property of our own citizens 
under the general reign of law in these 
countries that are near at hand, and 
where we have large and peculiar 
interests.’ Here is a degree of open 
avowal. But it does not go as far as 
it might. Mr. Coolidge might have 
admitted what everyone in Washington 
knows — that the defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal is an essential aim of 
Washington policy, and that the hand- 
ful of men who make that policy have 
decided that the best defense is the 
pacification of the whole region down 
to the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Coolidge scoffs at the idea that 
such an American policy, or as much of 
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it as he defines, is imperialism. Im- 
perialism of the former days of pro- 
consuls it certainly is not. It is a 
relationship between a strong state and 
weak states for which no word exists. 
It may not prove unfair to call it 
neo-imperialism. This differs from the 
old in that it arises in part from trade 
ambitions rather than from the motive 
of colonization. It differs also in the 
extent to which actual control ex- 
presses and reveals itself. The Ameri- 
cans intend to have peace in Central 
America for the sake of the Canal. 
They also intend to develop the region 
without restriction. Both intentions 
are served by the mysterious chess- 
board diplomacy which Washington 
has perfected, whose pieces are marines, 
elections, constitutions, the sale of 
arms, and treaties. 

To justify this neo-imperialism Mr. 
Coolidge invokes international law in 
a way which must have led inter- 
national lawyers to a nervous study of 
reference books. It is well established, 
he says, that a government has certain 
rights over, and certain duties toward, 
its own citizens and their property 
wherever they may be, and he proceeds 
to discover that ‘the person and the 
property of a citizen are a part of the 
general domain of the nation even 
when abroad.’ Mr. Coolidge is habit- 
ually careful in his choice of language, 
and we must take ‘of the general 
domain’ seriously. But while the 
phrase may become international law 
by his introducing it, it is certainly not 
yet ‘well established’ there, as he 
assumes. We ourselves are acting in 
China on the principle that it is our 
duty to protect British lives and prop- 
erty. But we do not link up this right, 
as Washington does, with ‘a moral 
responsibility’ of ‘encouraging the 
continuity of duly established govern- 
ment’ — at least not in the American 
If we have our preferences 


way. 
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among the war lords in China, we feel 
constrained not to make a demonstra- 
tion of them. This neo-imperialism of 
Washington is ‘made in America,’ and 
it is born of American interests, not 
international law. Whatever else can 
be said of it, it is less wholesome than 
the neo-imperialism of the mandate 
system, so much criticized by Ameri- 
cans since Versailles. Unlike Central 
America, the mandated nations have 
in Geneva a court where their com- 
plaints can be heard by the world, 
and where the mandatory government 
can be confronted. Even more, the 
mandate, theoretically at least, is 
terminable. 

One result of the Washington policy, 
we imagine, will be to sink all hopes of 
an effective Pan-American union, at 
least for a long time to come. It may 
even foster a closer leaguing of the 
South American republics in resistance 
of any extension of the policy beyond 
Panama. This tendency, like the 
American policy itself, has been grow- 
ing steadily. In other words, the 
Monroe Doctrine is no longer the 
paramount charter of the Western 
Hemisphere. It has been eclipsed by 
the Coolidge Doctrine. That doctrine 
cannot, however, be condemned finally, 
any more than it can be approved, 
until its author expounds it in con- 
siderably greater detail. 


Il. EUROPE AN AMERICAN 
COLONY?” 


WueEn the American people balanced 
their books for 1913, they had a Tittle 
more than two and one-half billion 
dollars invested abroad, while well 
toward twice that amount of foreign 
capital was invested in the United 
States. When they repeated the opera- 
tion thirteen years later, the credit 


2 From Vorwdrts (Berlin Conservative-Socialist 
daily), April 5 
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balance had shifted to the opposite 
column. In addition to the Interallied 
debts, the Americans had no less than 
eleven billion dollars earning interest 
in other countries. To be sure, there 
was still a set-off, for, although they 
had paid off their pre-war debts to 
their European creditors, Europe had 
been pouring gold into their coffers, 
because it was presumably safer, or 
would earn better returns in the United 
States. We have no way’of knowing 
what these investments total, but they 
are estimated at nearly four billion 
dollars. So within less than a decade 
and a half America has converted a 
debit balance of two billion dollars 
into a credit balance of seven billion 
dollars. 

This raises the question whether 
the United States is about to make the 
rest of the world, and above all the 
old capitalist lands of Europe, her 
economic dependencies. To answer 
this we must know first of all the 
character of America’s capital exports, 
the functions they perform, and the 
places to which they go. By no means 
do all capital exports tend to make the 
recipient country an economic colony; 
such money may give the lenders no 
voice whatsoever in the management 
of that country’s industries. That was 
what distinguished French foreign 
loans before the war from those made 
by England and Germany. 

American capital exports vary widely 
in this respect according to the places 
to which they go. It is easy to see 
that American loans. to the Chile 
Copper Company, which belongs to 
the Guggenheim group and works 
entirely with American capital, have 
an entirely different economic char- 
acter from the loans made at the same 
time to the Berlin Electric Works. 
The low interest upon the former — 
only a little over five per cent — shows 
that the borrowing company is re- 
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garded asa solid American undertaking. 
The City of Berlin was obliged to pay 
more than six and one-half per cent; 
yet this was regarded as a favorable 
rate for a dependable foreign debtor. 
Copper mining in Chile is already so 
Americanized that it is not necessary 
for it to pay higher rates of interest 
than do domestic enterprises. 

These are cited as extreme cases. 
As a rule it is not the interest rate but 
the economic purpose of a loan that is 
important. In this connection two 
contrasting functions stand out as 
typical — first, when the capital ex- 
ported is designed to develop new 
sources of production and be employed 
permanently in the industries of the 
country that imports it; second, when 
the money loaned or otherwise invested 
is put into existing and already highly 
developed industries which might, 
under slightly different circumstances, 
have procured their capital at home. 
Most of the loans which America 
has made to Europe, and in particular 
those placed in Germany, belong to 
the latter class. 

Foreign loans are generally made at 
a higher rate of interest than domestic 
loans. They are usually taken by a 
great number of individual savers, 
whose distrust of foreign investments 
can be overcome only by an extra 
inducement in the form of higher 
interest. Before the war France’s 
foreign loans paid on an average 1.12 
per cent more than domestic loans. 
In England this margin was about 1.25 
per cent. Naturally it is still larger 
to-day in America —certainly not 
less than 1.7 per cent. Indeed, it is 
considerably higher than this in case of 
countries which have experienced seri- 
ous business crises. That explains why 
the City of Prague has had to pay 8.67 
per cent for an American loan, while 
the City of Rotterdam could borrow 
money in New York for 6.13 per cent. 
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It follows from this that capital 
exports of the character just described 
will inevitably terminate as soon as 
the borrowing country has reaccumu- 
lated a capital reserve, so that local 
interest rates fall to the normal level. 

From September 1925, when, follow- 
ing an interruption, the flow of capital 
from America to Germany was re- 
sumed, until May 1926 our borrowings 
from New York bore an average in- 
terest rate of 7.6 per cent. Since June 
1926 this has steadily declined, and 
during the last three months of the 
year it averaged only 6.96 per cent. 
The latest quotations show that our 
national and Berlin City bonds com- 
mand in the home market about six 
and one-half per cent. Up to the end 
of last December Germany was one of 
the principal borrowers in the American 
market. Including short-time credits, 
loans privately floated without ad- 
vertisement, and purchases of older 
securities, the capital exports of the 
United States during 1926 were not 
much under two billion dollars. Of 
this vast sum, Europe took approxi- 
mately forty-three per cent, and Ger- 
many alone twenty-three per cent. 
But that was the high-water mark so 
far as Germany was concerned. During 
January and February of the current 
year not a single German loan was 
made in America. That was due to 
lack of demand from Germany, and 
not to the disinclination of America 
to finance us further; and in March 
some resumption of borrowing occurred. 

Coincident with this recession in the 
flow of money from the United States 
to Germany has been an increase of 
capital export to Italy and South 
America. During January and Feb- 
ruary Italian industries borrowed be- 
tween thirty-six and thirty-seven mil- 
lion dollars in the United States, 
at an average rate of seven and one- 
half per cent. Thus American money, 
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after performing a major service in 
reviving German industry, begins to 
perform the same service for Italy. 

Far more imposing, however, is 
the flow of Yankee capital to South 
America. During January and Feb- 
ruary it amounted in round numbers 
to one hundred and twenty million 
dollars. Furthermore, these invest- 
ments represented a high degree of 
economic penetration. Powerful in- 
terests are trying to direct American 
investments toward that quarter, 
where they open new sources of pro- 
duction and promise permanent busi- 
ness for American manufacturers and 
bankers. On the other hand, the money 
the United States puts into Europe 
will not be in demand there long, and, 
since it serves to revive our industries, 
ultimately makes the competition 
which American manufacturers must 
meet severer. It is only in Latin 
America, therefore, where the United 
States already has more than four 
billion dollars invested, that we find 
economic colonization. 

Europe’s financial dependence on the 
United States, such as it is, is a passing 
phenomenon. We have already a great 
industrial plant and a huge industrial 
population. We have a large accumu- 
lated capital, derived in no small part 
from the same kind of economic 
colonization that the United States is 
beginning to develop. Our productive 
organism has been temporarily para- 
lyzed, however, by war and inflation, 
and we have turned to foreign capital 
to restore its circulation. 


III. AL SMITH’S LETTER IN SPAIN® 


[GovERNoR Sm1tH’s Letter in the May 
Atlantic Monthly has stirred up a new 
debate upon the relations of Church 
and State in Europe.] 

3 Editorial in El Sol (Madrid Liberal daily), 
May 17 
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A CONTRIBUTOR in yesterday’s El 
Debate discussed the famous Letter 
written by Mr. Alfred Smith, the 
Roman Catholic Governor of New 
York, in reply to an open letter ad- 
dressed to him in the same magazine, 
asking what his attitude would be if 
elected President of the United States, 
in view of the apparent conflict be- 
tween the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and the American Constitution. 
The contributor expressed regret be- 
cause he had not seen the complete text 
of the Governor’s Letter in any periodi- 
cal. We are surprised at his regret, 
because, although he quoted verbatim 
certain paragraphs from the Letter, he 
concealed with the greatest care other 
paragraphs, which are perhaps the most 
interesting of all. Moreover, El De- 
bate might have published the Letter, 
but evidently thought best not to do 
so. Thanks to these facts, the con- 
tributor has given his readers an in- 
complete, if not a misleading, version 
of Governor Smith’s reply. 

In fact, Mr. Smith says in substance 
things directly contrary to what many 
Catholics in Spain maintain, and con- 
sequently what El Debate and its collab- 
orators defend. The latter are evi- 
dently highly elated at the prospect 
that this Letter may elect a Roman 
Catholic President of the United 
States. But that is a prospect that 
would not exist if Mr. Smith did not 
profess opinions as to the relations of 
Church and State which none of the 
gentlemen in question would endorse. 

We quote verbatim some of these 
opinions: ‘I recognize no power in the 
institutions of my Church to interfere 
with the operations of the Constitution 
of the United States or the enforcement 
of the law of the land. I believe in ab- 
solute freedom of conscience for all men 
and in equality of all churches, all 
sects, and all beliefs before the law as a 
matter of right and not as a matter of 
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favor. I believe in the absolute sepa- 
ration of Church and State. . . . I be- 
lieve in the right of every parent to 
choose whether his child shall be edu- 
cated in the public school or in a reli- 
gious school supported by those of his 
own faith.’ 

Quite naturally, Charles Maurras, of 
L’ Action Frangaise, is astonished that 
Mr. Smith has not been disauthorized 
as a Catholic, in the same way that the 
Vatican recently disauthorized the 
doctrines of L’Action Francaise itself. 
He writes: ‘French Catholics will ask 
themselves if their right to preach the 
same principles in their own country 
will also be recognized. . . . If these 
principles are good for America, why 
are they not good for France? If they 
are tolerated there, why are they not 
likewise tolerated here?’ 

We might ask the same question of 
Spain. Mr. Smith, a Roman Catholic, 
is in opposition to the Syllabus. Not- 
withstanding that, the Church has 
taken no action against him. But what 
is happening to Mr. Smith is the same 
as what is happening to Fascism. 
Fascism holds the same doctrines as to 
Church and State that Charles Maur- 
ras holds; in fact, it espouses them even 
more enthusiastically, and, what is 
more, puts them in practice. Neverthe- 
less, Fascism has not been reproved by 
the Church, except by a few paternal 
and suavely hostile phrases. 

Maurras asks: ‘Is Alfred Smith, a 
presidential candidate who professes 
principles that are clearly heterodox, 
to enjoy more liberty in respect to his 
political opinions than French Catho- 
lics who are Catholics of the Syllabus?’ 
Ah! power is an instrument vastly 
treasured and desired. The election of 
a Catholic President would undoubt- 
edly strengthen the intiuence of Cathol- 
icism in Protestant North America to 
such an extent that Mr. Smith would 
be regarded by the Vatican as purged of 
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all heterodoxy and anti-Syllabusism. 
The American Presidency is well worth 
a Mass. 


IV. THE NEXT PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS * 


AcTIvE preparations for the Sixth Pan 
American Congress are under way, in 
conformity with the resolution adopted 
at the Fifth Congress held at Santiago, 
Chile, four years ago, to the effect that 
the next session should be held in 
Havana in 1928. Nevertheless, the 
diplomatic sky of the two Americas is 
overcast by so many clouds, drifting in 
principally from the North, that grave 
fears exist that the coming meeting 
will prove a failure. 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected from their ideals and pro- 
grammes, these gatherings have ap- 
preciably lost prestige, and are living 
largely by artificial respiration. Unless 
they soon show more signs of vitality 
than they have recently, they seem 
doomed to die from inanition. 

In 1881 James G. Blaine, then 
Secretary of State at Washington, con- 
ceived the idea of reviving in a modern 
form the continental congresses so 
often advocated during the first quar- 
ter of the last century, and actually 
realized in the Congress of Panama 
held in 1826, at the instance of Bolivar. 
Mr. Blaine’s suggestion was received 
with considerable distrust by Latin 
America. As Dr. Estanislao Zeballos 
wrote, her people feared ‘the over- 
whelming power of the Government 
that made the proposal, and their sus- 
picions were aroused by a disposition 
toward political and economic aggres- 
sion half confessed by certain writers 
and public men in the United States.’ 
Notwithstanding this distrust, the Con- 
gress was held in Washington on the 


4 By Maximo Soto Hall, in La Prensa (Buenos 
Aires Liberal daily), April 20 
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appointed date, in October 1889. 
Seventeen republics sent their repre- 
sentatives. Santo Domingo did not 
accept the invitation, and Chile an- 
nounced that she would participate 
only in the discussion of economic ques- 
tions, and not in those of a political 
character. 

The striking cordiality with which 
the delegates were received, however, 
the friendly spirit that animated the 
discussions, and the theoretical results 
attained, dissipated the fears originally 
felt by the Latin Americans. They be- 
came deeply interested in the Pan 
American Congresses, believing that 
they would be of great benefit to the 
nations of the New World, and in 
particular to the weaker and more 
backward governments, whose sov- 
ereignty would be additionally guaran- 
teed and whose development would be 
hastened by these periodical assem- 
blies. Even Mexican statesmen, not- 
withstanding the bitter memories they 
still cherished of their war with their 
powerful northern neighbor and the 
territorial despoliation that followed, 
felt the same faith in the new institu- 
tion, and one of their most famous 
publicists, Don Matias Romero, be- 
came its leading champion. 

This confidence was strengthened by 
the three principal resolutions adopted 
at the First Congress, with the design 
of assuring peace among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. These com- 
mitted the governments represented 
(1) to refrain from the use of force 
to collect monetary claims against 
their neighbors, (2) to renounce forever 
the right of territorial conquest in 
America, and (3) to submit to arbitra- 
tion all disputes arising among them- 
selves. It is most unfortunate that 
disregard for these lofty principles of 
international conduct should be one of 
the chief causes for the declining in- 
fluence of these gatherings. 
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At the Second Pan American Con- 
gress, which was held at Mexico City in 
October 1901, nineteen governments 
were represented, Chile making the 
same reserves that she had made at the 
earlier meeting. Delegates for the same 
number of governments were present 
at the Third Congress, held at Buenos 
Aires in 1910. Additional interest was 
given to the latter gathering by the 
fact that it was held on the centennial 
of Argentina’s independence. For that 
reason the delegations were larger and 
contained rather more eminent mem- 
bers than usual. Notwithstanding this 
success, due largely to the happy oc- 
casion upon which the Congress was 
held, the spirit of distrust, so happily 
banished for a time, again asserted 
itself. That was hardly to be avoided, 
in view of what had just happened at 
Panama and the declaration in that 
connection of President Roosevelt, for 
both of these were utterly contrary to 
the resolutions adopted by the First 
Congress, to the effect that territorial 
conquests should no longer be recog- 
nized in the two Americas. 

Since then incidents have occurred in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua — the most bitterly elo- 
quent of all— which have destroyed 
all confidence in the Pan American 
Congresses, whose resolutions and com- 
pacts apparently have no binding force 
whatsoever. This feeling has translated 
itself into official apathy. Many of the 
agreements made even as long ago as 
the First Congress have not been rati- 
fied by all the participant governments, 
apparently because they thought it a 
useless gesture to do so. At the Fifth 
Congress three important nations — 
Bolivia, Peru, and Mexico — were ab- 
sent. Mexico was not invited because 
diplomatic relations between her Gov- 
ernment and that of the United States 
were interrupted. This was a strange 
proceeding, which it is difficult to 
VOL. $38 — NO, 4808 
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justify. Bolivia had refused to send rep- 
resentatives to the Fourth Congress, at 
Buenos Aires, because she had broken 
off diplomatic relations with Argentina. 
But the case of Mexico was different, 
since she did have diplomatic relations 
with the country at whose capital the 
Fifth Congress was held. The failure to 
invite her, therefore, produced a most 
disagreeable impression, as it seemed to 
imply a certain precedence of the 
United States, confuting the theory 
that all the nations attending the Con- 
gress stood on a plane of complete 
equality. Peru and Chile both sent 
delegates to the four previous Con- 
gresses, although at that time they did 
not maintain diplomatic relations with 
each other. Mexico should have en- 
joyed the same right. 

Another disagreeable incident oc- 
curred at the Fifth Congress, indicat- 
ing, like the one just mentioned, that 
the United States intended to insist 
upon a privileged status at these meet- 
ings entirely unacceptable to the other 
governments represented. The delega- 
tion from Costa Rica, supported by 
delegations from other Central Amer- 
ican and Caribbean countries, proposed 
certain equitable and rational changes 
in the organization of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at Washington. These 
changes were rudely and ill-naturedly 
opposed as derogatory to the para- 
mount interests of the United States. 
The fact that they were adopted in 
small part was due solely to their ob- 
vious and undeniable justice. 

Now we have the conflict in Nica- 
ragua, in which the Washington treaties 
of 1923 have been violated almost be- 
fore the ink upon them was dry, and 
the North American Government has 
used its troops to force upon an in- 
dependent nation, by methods it would 
never have dared to use to force a gov- 
ernor upon one of its own constituent 
states, a president that nation has 
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repudiated. This arbitrary action has 
caused a wave of intense indignation to 
sweep over all Latin America. Scien- 
tific and literary societies, chambers of 
commerce, industrial organizations, la- 
bor unions, associations of students, 
men eminent in letters and public life, 
—in fact, practically all organs of 
opinion in all these countries, — have 
lifted a voice of protest against acts 
which are without precedent in the 
diplomacy and international inter- 
course of our continent. Yet these pro- 
tests, worthy as they are to be heard 
and considered, and voicing as they do 
the profound and practically unan- 
imous sentiment of all these nations, 
have not received the slightest atten- 
tion. The Washington Government 
has acted as if it were deaf and blind. 
It has continued stolidly in its course of 
supporting by armed might a govern- 
ment repudiated by the citizens of that 
government, and condemned by the 
citizens of all the nations whose histor- 
ical and racial kinship entitles them to 
protest against blatant violation of 
every principle of international comity 
and justice. 

With such antecedents, it is not 
probable that the Sixth Pan American 
Congress will be a success. Washing- 
ton’s fiasco in Tacna and Arica, its 
policy in Mexico, and above all what 
has happened in Nicaragua during the 
last few months, render it impossible 
for such a meeting to be truly represent- 
ative of the continent. For Peru and 
Chile attendance will be embarrassing, 
for Mexico distasteful and undignified, 
for Central America — if she has any 
respect for her honor and traditions — 
impossible. 

But these are not all the obstacles. 
North American soldiers are encamped 
upon the soil of Nicaragua. They will 
unquestionably be there when the Con- 
gress is convened. Can any govern- 
ment of Latin America so forget its 
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dignity as to send a delegation to sucha 
Congress when one of its sister nations 
is under military occupation by the 
Northern Power? One thing at least is 
certain—a Pan American Congress 
held under such conditions will not 
represent the sentiment and the public 
opinion of the countries from which the 
delegates come. 


Vv. YANKEE INTERVENTION — 
LAST STAGE *® 


|T'H1s editorial is printed as a document 
of sentiment and not as an authorita- 
tive contribution to history.] 


Tue last phase of North American 
intervention in Nicaragua has been 
concluded by the ex-Secretary of War 
of the United States in a manner quite 
in keeping with the moral standards 
which Washington has observed in its 
policy toward that country ever since 
1909. In a word, President Coolidge’s 
special envoy has ‘had the honor’ to 
notify the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Liberal forces that his army must im- 
mediately surrender its arms, under 
threat of compulsion if he refuses to 
obey. 

This is in the service of Adolfo Diaz, 
the most disreputable scoundrel in the 
continent, a man who has made a trade 
of treason, who began his political 
career by selling himself to the United 
States in return for permission to appro- 
priate for himself six hundred thousand 
dollars from his country’s scanty funds, 
and who sold his country’s independ- 
ence to the White House for three 
million dollars through the opprobrious 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. 

All the world knows the history of 
what has happened during the past 
year in Nicaragua. Emiliano Chamorro, 
defeated in the elections of 1924, forced 

5 Editorial in El Universal (Mexican Inde- 
pendent daily), May 9 
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President Solérzano by a barracks revo- 
lution to resign, drove Vice-President 
Sacasa from the country, persecuted and 
hounded out of office the Liberal dep- 
uties and senators in Congress, replaced 
them by his own obedient tools, and 
then had himself elected President by a 
packed Assembly of his henchmen. 

In this emergency the State Depart- 
ment at Washington felt compelled to 
stand by its official policy, already pub- 
lished to the world, of refusing to 
recognize any government in Central 
or South America that had been put in 
office by revolution or armed force. 
Consequently it refused to recognize 
Chamorro. The American Minister at 
Managua was instructed by his Gov- 
ernment to notify that gentleman that 
he would not be recognized. The White 
House issued a statement to the same 
effect. The people of Nicaragua, an 
overwhelming majority of whom are 
Liberals, — as the State Department 
is well aware from the reports of its 
own Officials in that country, — natu- 
rally expected that the illegal situation 
arising out of Chamorro’s coup de main 
would settle itself according to the 
provisions of the Constitution. Ulti- 
mately despairing of this, they reluc- 
tantly resolved to appeal to arms to 
enforce the Constitution, and, with the 
knowledge and tacit permission of 
the authorities at New Orleans, they 
organized in that city their first 
expedition to restore the legal gov- 
ernment. 

A few months later Washington’s 
attitude changed. Adolfo Diaz, an 
abject servant of the interests hostile 
to his country, was elected in Chamor- 
ro’s place by the same packed and 
illegal Congress that had previously 
chosen the former President. Notwith- 
standing this, he was immediately 
recognized by the American Govern- 
ment. From that time onward Wash- 
ington took every step to prevent the 
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Liberal forces from succeeding. Ad- 
miral Latimer constantly stood in the 
way of the advancing troops of Presi- 
dent Sacasa’s Government. Neverthe- 
less, public opinion in Nicaragua to-day, 
as in 1911, is so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Liberals that no amount of 
Machiavellistic intervention has in- 
fluenced it. Defying neutral zones, the 
munitions prodigaled upon Diaz by 
the United States, and filibuster avia- 
tors like Billy Brooks and Lee Mason, 
who madea heap of ruins of Chinandega 
with their bombs, the Liberal troops 
had advanced to within three miles of 
Managua, and might easily have taken 
that city had they not been prevented 
by American marines. Thereupon 
Washington entrusted a former Secre- 
tary of War with the ‘honorable’ mis- 
sion of imposing peace upon a suffering 
and heroic nation that was fighting to 
the last ditch to preserve the remnants 
of its violated independence. 

Even the most summary examination 
of what has happened in Nicaragua 
shows that Washington’s policy has 
inflicted upon that unhappy country 
fearful sacrifices, which are not only 
unjustified, but unnecessary. If the 
State Department had _ recognized 
Chamorro at the outset, if it had not 
assumed a benevolent attitude toward 
the Liberals during the first few months 
of their effort to defend constitutional 
government in their country, or even 
if, after deciding to employ a base tool 
like Adolfo Diaz for its purpose, it had 
intervened frankly and unblushingly 
without glozing over its conduct with 
hypocritical professions that deceived 
nobody, the lives of several thousand 
Nicaraguans would have been saved 
and the blood of patriots would not 
have been shed to make an excuse for 
foreign occupation. Neither would the 
Government of the United States have 
been compelled to implicate a former 
Secretary of War in an adventure that 
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bears all the stigma of international 
piracy. 

It is useless to point out again the 
abyss that separates the professions of 
North American statesmen from their 
acts and their intentions. Secretary 
Root said in 1906: ‘We seek no other 
triumphs than those of peace, no terri- 
tory but our own, no sovereignty but 
that which we exercise over ourselves.’ 
Ten years later Wilson declared: ‘The 
small states of the earth are as much 
entitled to have their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity respected as are the 
great and powerful nations.’ And only 
the other day President Coolidge de- 
clared before a Pan American gather- 
ing: ‘All our associates in the Pan 
American Union stand on a plane of 
absolute equality with ourselves.’ 

What a distance separates these 
empty words, which the people of 
Latin America have long ago learned 
to take at their true value, and the 
brutal reality of Yankee imperialism in 
Spanish America! 

Yet the glaring discrepancy between 
the professions that North American 
statesmen make to delude their people 
at home and the acts they authorize 
abroad is possibly no greater than that 
which exists between the pronounce- 
ments of our Spanish American states- 
men and the policies they practise. 
Nicaragua has been crucified with the 
most refined cruelty, and yet not a 
single Spanish American government 
has officially protested! 
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This continental timidity, this hud- 
dled panic of sheep attacked by a wolf 
and too terrified to bleat, has manifested 
itself lamentably of late. A congress of 
the American Institute of International 
Law convenes at Montevideo, and ad- 
journs after several days of pompous 
oratory without the slightest allusion 
to Nicaragua. As if the inter- 
national law which the Institute was 
discussing obtained only between the 
problematical nationalities on the 
moon! A Conference of American Ju- 
rists has been held at Rio de Janeiro. 
When a representative of President 
Sacasa asked that it express itself upon 
the Nicaraguan question, he was an- 
swered, with the approval of even our 
own delegate there, that the meeting 
could not discuss political questions, as 
it was an exclusively juristic gathering. 
As if the Congress could take no cog- 
nizance of questions of simple justice, 
but must devote its learned attention 
solely to the legal lore of ancient Baby- 
lon or Byzantium! 

President Coolidge inaugurated a 
recent Pan American gathering in 
Washington with an address upon the 
equality of the nations of America that 
would seem ironical if it were not so per- 
fectly conventional. And not a single 
Latin American delegate even so much 
as whispered the word ‘Nicaragua’! 

This spectacle is not only deplorable, 
it is humiliating, for it indirectly sug- 
gests that we deserve the treatment we 
receive. 




















HAS THE LEAGUE DONE ITS DUTY?’ 


BY WILLIAM MARTIN 


Ep1ror or ‘Journat pe Genive’ 


Many call the League a slacker. They 
criticize it for the most contradictory 
reasons. Its friends as well as its 
enemies are wont to say that it does 
not do its duty. Just now we hear no 
reports of League intervention where 
they are fighting in China, where 
American marines are encamped in 
Nicaragua, or where Albania cowers un- 
der an alleged threat of war. So people 
say the League is useless, because it is 
powerless to enforce peace and justice. 

Peace and justice are not synony- 
mous: they are often the opposite of 
each other. In the Corfu incident, for 
which it has been so bitterly attacked, 
the League preserved peace. It could 
not have enforced justice except by a 
war. In order to judge the League’s 
actions in different instances, therefore, 
we must first ascertain whether its 
primary duty was to enforce justice or 
to preserve peace. And if we decide that 
it should enforce justice in any specific 
instance, we must next agree as to what 
justice is. 

When we say that the League has 
not done its duty, moreover, just what 
do we mean? What is the League? It 
isa bundle of wills. It cannot take any 
action except by the will of its mem- 
bers, or at least of those members who 
belong to the Council. It cannot start 
anything of its own volition. It is like 
a fire company that does not rush out 
to a conflagration until somebody 
sends in an alarm. 


1From La Semaine Littéraire (Geneva Liberal 
weekly), April 23 


We must keep this legal fact con- 
stantly in mind. When critics say that 
the League has not done its duty in 
this or that respect, the bare statement 
means nothing. It is England or France 
or some other country that has not 
done its duty by appealing to the 

e. 

China is the unhappy victim of two 
simultaneous wars. The first, which is 
the only real war, is between the 
Chinese themselves; the other is be- 
tween the Chinese and foreigners. Now 
the League of Nations cannot intervene 
in a civil war— history warns it 
against that. The Holy Alliance was 
originally intended to do precisely 
what the League is trying to do to-day. 
Its purpose was to preserve peace and 
to guarantee the territorial arrange- 
ments established by the treaties of 
Vienna and Paris. It finally fell into 
discredit and failed because the mon- 
archs who ran it tried to make it serve 
their dynastic interests. They used it 
to maintain the political régime they 
represented by intervening in the 
internal affairs of different countries. 
That is what destroyed it. 

Happily the drafters of the League 
Covenant avoided this danger. They 
withheld from the League authority to 
intervene in the domestic controversies 
of its members. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, to be sure, the League 
might be tempted to exceed its powers 
in this respect — for civil wars are 
wars after all, and are therefore con- 
trary to its objects. Such wars may 
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also give an excuse for foreign inter- 
vention and create complications be- 
tween governments. Cases of this kind 
may arise where the duty of the League 
will be difficult to determine. But this 
is not true of China. The League of 
Nations has no motive and no right to 
intervene in her civil war. On the 
contrary, it is the League’s clear duty 
to keep its hands off. 

China’s relations with the Powers 
present a more difficult problem. 
Technically the League might justi- 
fiably interfere there. The complica- 
tions resulting from China’s refusal to 
recognize the unequal treaties and from 
the presence of foreign troops upon her 
soil are of a kind to threaten general 
peace. It would be quite natural and 
proper for the League to try to prevent 
serious developments in that quarter. 

Moreover, the League has legal 
authority to do this. Article XI of the 
Covenant permits any member of the 
League to call to its attention a 
condition likely to affect peace and 
good understanding among nations. 
Article XIX permits the Chinese them- 
selves to bring before the Assembly 
treaties which are no longer applicable 
to their situation. But in either case 
some government must first request the 
League to take action. What govern- 
ment has done so? 

No European Power cares to appeal 
to Geneva, for the simple reason that 
in this case the League cannot render 
effective aid. On the contrary, its in- 
tervention might embarrass European 
collaboration with the United States 
and accentuate the hostility of Russia. 
As to the Chinese themselves, some are 
hand in glove with the Russians, and 
are consequently opposed to having 
anything to do with the League, while 
those at Peking, who might be disposed 
to ask its help, are under the thumb 
of the Great Powers, who do not want 
Geneva intermeddling. Those are the 
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facts. We may not like them, but we 
must accept them. The doors of the 
League are open to the Chinese, but no 
one enters. 


Nicaragua also is afflicted with a 
civil war. In addition to that, her ter- 
ritories are occupied by foreign troops. 
Although Washington claims that its 
marines are there solely to protect 
foreigners, that explanation does not 
hold water. American soldiers are in 
Nicaragua for the purpose of support- 
ing a government which the country 
does not want, against the will of a 
majority of its people. 

Surely, some will say, this is a case 
where the League should intervene. 
But here again someone must appeal 
to the League. There’s the rub. 
Naturally the Government of Nicara- 
gua, which is kept in office by the 
American intervention, is not going to 
complain to the League. No other 
Power is greatly interested in the 
matter. Quite the contrary, other 
governments are only too anxious to 
keep their hands off, lest they arouse 
the resentment of the United States. 

This illustrates one serious conse- 
quence of America’s abstention from 
the League. If her Government were 
bound by the Covenant, it could 
hardly have acted so contrary to the 
letter and spirit of its engagements. 
The Covenant would have deterred 
her from trespassing upon the rights 
of another member. As matters are, it 
is extremely difficult for the League to 
bring its will to bear upon the United 
States. 

Article X XI of the Covenant, which 
contains the reservation as to the 
Monroe Doctrine, still further compli- 
cates the situation. Legally that article 
does not prevent the League from in- 
tervening in an American matter. 
The Monroe Doctrine, strictly inter- 
preted, means that no European Power 


























can acquire new territory in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. But that is already 
prohibited, in more general terms, by 
the tenth article of the Covenant. 
Consequently no contradiction exists 
between the two provisions. Unhappily, 
however, a doctrine of this kind seldom 
abides strictly by its original definitions. 
The United States would undoubtedly 
consider any intervention whatsoever 
of the League of Nations in the Western 
Hemisphere an unfriendly, if not a 
hostile, act. Fear that its services 
would be thus interpreted is enough to 
paralyze the efforts of the League, and 
to make its intervention in behalf of 
Nicaragua practically impossible. 


Albania’s case is entirely different. 
No war exists there. It is perhaps 
exaggeration to speak even of a threat 
of war. At most, a state of unrest 
exists, the actual reasons for which are 
still somewhat obscure. No Albanian 
incident would have arisen if Mussolini 
had not suddenly denounced the 
alleged aggressive intentions and 
military preparations of Yugoslavia. 
Italians think that their chief has thus 
shown his sincerity. They say: ‘If we 
really wanted a war or a pretext for 
seizing Albania, we need only have kept 
our mouths shut and let the Yugoslavs 
start something. Our timely warning 
shows that we honestly want Albania 
to be independent.’ The Yugoslavs 
think, on the other hand, that Italy has 
denounced their country to Europe in 
order to trump up an excuse for inter- 
vening in Albania, and that her outcry 
betrays her evil designs. 

Whatever Italy’s real motives, we 
can only say that when Mussolini 
addressed his Note to the Powers 
nothing had actually happened on the 
Albanian frontier, and that after he had 
done so nothing could possibly happen 
there, at least for a considerable period 
to come. 


HAS THE LEAGUE DONE ITS DUTY? 
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Surprise, even indignation, is ex- 
pressed because no one has appealed to 
the League in this matter. Appealed for 
what? For one of the curious features 
of the incident is that there is no 
incident. That is why the Powers have 
had such difficulty in formulating the 
case when they have tried to deal with 
it. In principle an intervention by the 
League would have been excellent. 
Frank explanations around its Council 
table would have been the best possible 
way to clear up the situation. But it is 
doubtful if the League could have taken 
positive action. 

For in the case of Albania, even more 
than that of Nicaragua, — though for 
quite different reasons, — legal obsta- 
cles stand in the way. Albania is a 
member of the League, and is thereby 
recognized to be a sovereign state. But 
historical, moral, and material reasons 
make her theoretical sovereignty ex- 
tremely precarious. The year after 
Albania became a member of the 
League the Great Powers accorded 
Italy, without hesitation and under 
unprecedented conditions, rights of 
intervention in her affairs almost equiv- 
alent to a protectorate. Late last year 
the League was not able to keep the 
Albanian Government itself from chang- 
ing this quasi protectorate into a formal 
protectorate by the Tirana Treaty. 

Therefore the League could not have 
acted with a free hand in Albania even 
if an appeal had been made for its good 
services. It was estopped from doing 
so both by the decision of the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors in 1921, expres- 
sing the will of the Great Powers, and 
by the Tirana Treaty of 1926, express- 
ing the will of the Albanian Govern- 
ment. The League could not have 
refused to recognize, therefore, Italy’s 
preponderant interest in Albania, and, 
since that is what the Yugoslavs wish 
above all things to avoid, its inter- 
vention would have embittered, instead 
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of appeasing, the conflict between the 
two countries. So we have here one 
more case where it seemed better to 
preserve the peace than to enforce ab- 
stract justice. 


What are we to conclude from all 
this? Some will say that the League of 
Nations has failed. That would be an 
overhasty judgment. The League of 
Nations has other functions besides 
maintaining peace. It is trying to 
organize the world. It does not profess, 
moreover, to prevent every war or to 
remedy every injustice — it is com- 
pelled to limit itself. Even though it 
succeeded in preventing only one war 
in a hundred years, it would have paid 
for itself many times over. 

The truth is that the League of Na- 
tions does not yet possess the power 
or the authority to intervene usefully 
in all international disputes. The 
Covenant upon which it is based is still 
defective in many places. And quite 
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aside from the Covenant, it must pay 
regard to political conditions which it 
cannot control. Its failure to solve the 
present difficulties in China, Nicaragua, 
and Albania, and the check to its dis- 
armament programme which is due in 
some measure to this failure, merely 
prove that Rome was not built ina day. 
The League of Nations is a nascent con- 
federation. Swiss precedent teaches us 
that nations may feel the need of union 
several centuries before they are ready 
actually to surrender their individual 
sovereignty to a superior authority. 
The evolution of the League of Nations 
may be slower or faster than that of the 
Swiss Confederation. But it would 
show very ill grace on our part to re- 
proach the League, only seven years 
after it was organized, for failing to 
maintain peace among all its members, 
when we Swiss fought our last civil 
war as recently as 1847, or a full four 
hundred and fifty years after we 
became a single nation. 


EASEFUL END 


BY G. M. H. 


[Nation and Atheneum] 


A TRANQUIL room o’erlooking a fragrant garden; 

Faces that bend in love by a pillow of cool ease; 

Praise for a task well done, the world’s pity and pardon — 
How hard to leave these! 


Give but the old grim place where I learnt self-reliance, 

The old sound, borne on the wind, of the pack in full cry; 

And my soul, staggering erect, for a last blind defiance — 
What rest then to die! 
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CHINA — THE COMMUNIST SIDE ' 


BY A. STETZKI, MOSCOW 


Cutanc Kat-suex had the support 
of the Communist Party and the work- 
ing classes of China. They have now 
declared him a traitor to the cause 
of the revolution and national inde- 
pendence. 

Were the Communists wise in sup- 
porting Chiang Kai-shek? Are they 
justified now in declaring him a traitor? 
Does n’t this seem inconsistent? 

No such inconsistency exists. The 
Communist Party was right in both 
cases. That accords with the logic of 
revolution. 

China is passing through a mighty 
revolution, in the midst of a highly 
complex domestic and international 
situation. It is characteristic of every 
revolution that conditions change with 
unusual suddenness, that relations 
between classes and parties reverse 
themselves overnight, that the centre 
of power both in the revolutionary and 
in the opposition camp is constantly 
shifting. 

Every revolutionary organization 
must detect these changes immediately. 
It must recognize betimes their im- 
portance, and adopt its tactics to 
them. ... . 

Chiang Kai-shek is a representative 
of the Chinese nationalist bourgeoisie, 
who at one stage of the revolution 
hesitatingly and réluctantly adopted 
revolutionary methods and accepted 
revolutionary aid against foreign im- 
perialism and native militarist feudal- 
ism. He stands for the ideals and ob- 


‘From Die Rote Fahne (Berlin official Com- 
nunist daily), May $ 


jects of a large section of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. . . . That bourgeoisie, 
with the exception of a minority closely 
allied with foreign capitalism, is itself 
revolutionary. It is intensely hostile 
not only to foreign imperialism but also 
to the feudal institutions of its own 
country and the arbitrary rule of its 
army leaders. That bourgeoisie has 
suffered bitterly from imperialist op- 
pression. This was concretely illus- 
trated by the tariff system which the 
Powers forced upon China. It was a 


,8ystem which enabled foreign manufac- 


turers and merchants to exploit the 
cheap native labor to the disadvantage 
of the Chinese nation and Chinese em- 
ployers. Such abuses as this drove the 
bourgeoisie to ally itself with the other 
classes in a national revolutionary 
movement. 

Consistently with this, the bour- 
geoisie helped to finance a nationalist 
revolutionary army to fight foreign 
imperialism and domestic militarism. 
It conducted the boycott against Brit- 
ish goods, and utilized its connections 
throughout the country to disorganize 
the districts in the rear of the Northern 
militarist front. The Kuomintang was 
just as active behind the lines of its 
opponents as it was within the terri- 
tories controlled by its own troops. In 
these operations the Chinese bour- 
geoisie was quite ready to accept the 
assistance of the laboring masses and the 
peasants. It conceded to the workers 
and peasants the right to organize, 
liberty to strike, and freedom of speech. 
This gave the Communist Party an 
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opportunity to disseminate its doctrines 
among the working >eople, and to 
forge them into a solid organization. 
The results were speedily apparent. 
More than one million proletarians 
were enrolled in trade-unions, and 
about two million peasants were en- 
listed in peasant organizations. 

This made it possible to broaden the 
bases of the revolution by making it a 
matter of vital and intelligent interest 
to the great masses of the exploited. 
During the preparatory period while 
this was going on, the Communist 
Party, and the working classes in gen- 
eral, loyally supported the purely 
national revolutionary movement of 
the bourgeoisie, and made common 
cause with the latter. 


As long as Chiang Kai-shek confined‘ 


himself to fighting foreign imperialists 
and the North China feudal military 
overlords; as long as he pushed north- 
ward and extended the territories 
within which the Communist Party 
was free to work; as long as he was 
liberating the most important indus- 
trial sections of China from the rule of 
the militarists, he was working in our 
own cause. As long as that continued 
the Communist Party of China was in 
duty bound to support him. 

A new situation has developed, how- 
ever, since the Chinese bourgeoisie and 
Chiang Kai-shek have gone over to the 
reactionaries and have made common 
cause with the imperialists against the 
national revolution. That change in 
the situation demanded a prompt and 
vigorous change in the tactics of the 
Comiaunist Party toward the bour- 
geoisie. This change had long been in 
preparation. 

Both the Third International and the 
Communist Party of China realized 
from the first that with the progress of 
revolution, and the increasing promi- 
nence of the working classes and the 
peasants in it, a time would come when 
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the bourgeoisie would desert the cause 
and their leaders would go over to the 
reactionaries. This had not only been 
predicted and foreseen in a general 
way, but it had been explicitly stated 
in a Party resolution. That resolution 
declared that the desertion of the 
bourgeoisie to the counter-revolution 
would mark the most critical point in 
the nation’s present struggle, -and 
would throw the whole responsibility 
for the continuance of that struggle 
upon the shoulders of the workers and 
peasants. 

The faster the movement spread 
among the workers and peasants, and 
the stronger their organizations grew, 
the more decisively the objects of those 
organizations clarified themselves as 
primarily economic. Consequently, the 
more the workers demanded prac- 
tical betterments in their conditions, 
like higher wages, a shorter working 
day, and enlightened social legislation, 
and the more the peasants insisted on 
lower land rents and liberation from 
oppressive and unjust tenancy condi- 
tions, the faster the bourgeoisie swung 
toward the side of reaction. 

During the last four months repre- 
sentatives of the Right Wing of the 
Kuomintang have repeatedly used 
repressive measures against the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ organizations. They 
have disarmed the working people and 
imprisoned their leaders. As long, how- 
ever, as the bourgeoisie did not go 
over openly to the enemy cause, the 
workers and peasants confined them- 
selves to shaping the revolution as far 
as possible in their own interest, to 
disciplining their forces, and to gather- 
ing support from every possible direc- 
tion against the time when they would 
be called upon to take the lead in the 
struggle. 

Now, frightened by the growth and 
the present tendencies of the revolu- 
tionary movement, the bourgeoisie has 























at last decided to go over en masse to 
reaction. Its generals have turned their 
arms against the workers and peasants 
of China, have tried to break up their 
organizations, and have arrested and 
shot their leaders. The bourgeoisie is 
now trying, with the help of foreign 
imperialists, te set up a dictatorship to 
suppress the national revolution. 

This marks a radical change in the 
situation. If calls for an equally radical 
change in the tactiés of the Communist 
Party of China toward the bourgeoisie. 
The Party’s primary strategic objec- 
tive, however, has not changed. It 
remains what it always has been, to 
carry through the national revolution 
to its ultimate end and to convert it 
into a Socialist revolution. Instead 
of fighting side by side with the bour- 
geoisie, however, it must henceforth 
fight against them. It will continue to 
carry forward the revolution, never- 
theless, in closer alliance than ever with 
the peasantry, with the petty bour- 
geoisie of the cities, and with the in- 
tellectuals, not only against foreign 
militarism and the Northern feudal 
militarists, but also against the native 
bourgeoisie and the latter’s generals. 

So we now witness the opening of the 
class struggle proper. The Party’s 
sudden change in tactics is in perfect 
accord with the logic of the situation. 

Some may ask whether it was wise 
for the Communist Party to codperate 
with the Kuomintang at any time. 
This is a question of great practical 
importance, for the tactics of the Party 
hitherto have been to capture the 
Kuomintang from within, to convert it 
into an organization consisting pre- 
dominately of workers and peasants, 
and to expel the Conservatives from its 
ranks. Was this the right policy? 
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The fact that Chiang Kai-shek has 
been forced to set up a counterfeit 
antirevolutionary Kuomintang of his 
own at Nanking, and to create a Na- 
tionalist Government of his own as a 
counterweight to the revolutionary 
Kuomintang and the revolutionary Na- 
tionalist Government at Wuhan, suffi- 
ciently proves it was. For it demon- 
strates that the Conservative Wing no 
longer controls either the true Kuomin- 
tang or the true Nationalist Govern- 
ment. That explains why the bour- 
geoisie was forced to secede from those 
organizations. The Communists have 
accomplished their object. They have 
succeeded in strengthening the Left 
Wing of the Kuomintang until it has 
become the dominant partner in the 
organization. They won their first 
victory over Chiang Kai-shek when 
they transferred the capital of the Na- 
tionalist Government from Canton to 
Hankow. For that general and his 
supporters opposed placing the centre 
of government in a great industrial 
city; they wanted to put it in a smaller 
provincial town, where it could not be 
influenced directly by the workers. 

A last word as to the future policy of 
the Communist Party in China toward 
the Kuomintang. First of all, it will 
not let the counter-revolutionaries 
secure control of that body. The 
Kuomintang has won great authority 
over the Chinese laboring masses. It 
would be a great mistake to underesti- 
mate its importance or to seek to abol- 
ish it. The Communist Party of China 
will doubtless exert itself to the utmost 
to mobilize and organize the masses of 
the people under the banner of the 
revolutionary Kuomintang. It will 
endeavor to convert the latter into a 
proletarian body. 


CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE?! 


BY THE HONORABLE J. M. KENWORTHY, AND CHARLES PETRIE 


I. THE AFFIRMATIVE 


By democracy we mean government 
by freely elected parliaments. Parlia- 
mentary government is a peculiarly 
European system, and has been carried 
by men of European stock to the 
Americas and the self-governing Do- 
minions. Once adopted, the parliamen- 
tary system of government was without 
rival anywhere in the world before the 
war. One of the most far-reaching 
results of the Great War has been the 
challenge to democracy and the sub- 
stitution for it of one form or other of 
dictatorship. Lord Grey, in his mem- 
oirs, quotes his remark to a friend on 
hearing of the crossing of the French 
frontier by German troops in 1914. 
He said: ‘The lamps are being put out 
all over Europe; they will not be relit 
in our lifetime.” By the lamps he 
meant, of course, popular liberties, in- 
cluding the right of self-government by 
elected representatives. Happily Lord 
Grey is still with us. Some of the lamps 
burn brightly; others are dim; others, 
again, are still extinguished. 

In Northern Europe democracy is 
strong, even though challenged. The 
Northern nations who kept out of the 
war have retained their democratic 
institutions intact. To these demo- 
cratic nations has been added the 
German people. It was fear on two 
frontiers which maintained the autoc- 
racy of the Kaiser. When the German 

1From the Outlook (London Independent 
weekly), April 23, 30 
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people found that autocratic govern- 
ment did not save them from the worst 
defeat of their history, they turned to 
democracy, and have repelled all 
attempts against it since. 

From the democratic point of view 
Germany is the brightest spot in 
Europe to-day. The German people 
have successfully thrown back all 
attempts at dictatorship or monarchial 
restorations. And the dictatorships 
they have resisted have been both of 
the Right and of the Left. Junkers and 
Communists have in turn been defeated 
by the newly awakened democratic 
sense of the Germans. This is the only 
positive gain of the war for freedom. 

Russia has never had an opportunity 
to try democracy under fair conditions. 
The governments of Prince Lwow and 
Kerenskii never had a chance. The 
autocracy of the Tsars has given place 
to the autocracy of the Soviets. In 
Italy the Fascist dictatorship appears, 
on the surface, to be stronger than 
ever. Spain, Greece, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Finland are still under dictator- 
ships, or have only recently thrown 
them off. Democracy is challenged in 
France. In Portugal it is not function- 
ing. Even in England it is none too 
safe, as events since the war have 
shown. 

The usual argument advanced to-day 
is that only the Anglo-Saxon and kin- 
dred peoples are fit for democracy, and 
that the Slavs and the Southern Latins 
prefer dictatorships, and are happier 
with them than under democratic gov- 























ernment. But is this really true? 
Granted that the North European 
stocks have returned to, or have adopt- 
ed, democracy more quickly than the 
others, is it not equally true that democ- 
racy depends on peace and security, 
while violence leads to dictatorship? 

A careful examination of the system 
of governments throughout the world 
would seem to show that as settled 
conditions are restored democracy 
again comes into its own. After all, it 
is the only system that has been found 
to work successfully. We all know the 
reason for the rise of Fascism in Italy. 
It is also fair to say that to-day Fas- 
cism in Italy itself is not dependent, as 
undoubtedly it was in its early years, 
on the personality of its chief exponent, 
Mussolini. An actual majority of 
Italians support Fascism. But the 
system is on the wane. The better- 
to-do classes who supported Fascism 
at the beginning are becoming pro- 
foundly disturbed by its continuance. 
The workingmen of Italy are beginning 
to doubt also. As a wealthy Italian 
said to me recently, ‘We called in the 
Fascists as one would call in the firemen 
when the house is on fire. When the 
fire has been extinguished, we do not 
take the firemen to live in the house 
permanently.’ The economic situation 
is none too good in Italy, and the 
recent disturbances of the calm of 
Europe by obscure threats by the 
Italian Government, first in one direc- 
tion, and then in the other, are taken 
by many as signs of an awakening to 
the real position at home in Italy, and 
a desire for diversions abroad. 

There is a powerful Right Wing of 
the Fascist Party, supported by the 
older men, working for the gradual 
reintroduction of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in order to avoid upheavals. 

The people most akin to the Italians 
are the French. In spite of war and 
invasion, the democratic system has 
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held fast in France. It has survived 
the contest between the President and 
the Senate, the rapid changes of gov- 
ernment, and, most serious of all, 
the recent financial crisis. The real 
merit of democracy is its elasticity. 
The grave difficulties of France have 
brought forward a rejuvenated Poin- 
caré who has turned his energies from 
the coercion of Germany to the rehabil- 
itation of French finance. 

In Spain, General Primo de Rivera 
remains in power, but his position has 
been shaken, and only the temporarily 
successful outcome of the Moroccan 
campaign and the trained adroitness 
of the King have saved him. 

In Greece the dictatorship of Pan- 
galos has given way to constitutional 
government through the ordinary ma- 
chinery of parliament. 

Hungary, like Finland, has had dic- 
tatorships of the Left and the Right. 
Both these countries, whose inhabi- 
tants, it must be remembered, are of 
similar Mongolian descent, have been 
ruled by Communist governments, and 
then by dictatorships of the Right, but 
both now have reverted to parliamen- 
tary government. In Finland the mod- 
erate Socialists are in office. And the 
moderate Socialists are increasing in 
influence in Hungary. 

The oldest dictatorship in Europe is 
that of the Communist Government of 
Russia, now in its tenth year of power. 
But the dictatorship in Russia is exer- 
cised through the Soviet system of 
election to Councils. And it will only 
remain a dictatorship so long as the 
elections are restricted and managed 
from above. The significant change in 
Russia is the growing political power of 
the peasants. The provincial soviets 
are falling more than ever under the 
influence of peasant electors; and 
elected peasants are finding their way 
even into the central Soviet. It was to 
satisfy the peasants that Lenin imtro- 
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duced the ‘new economic policy,’ and 
the whole government of Russia is now 
carried on with one eye on the demands 
of the country people. This movement 
in Russia will continue. And, failing a 
cataclysm and counter-revolution, pop- 
ular government in Russia will gradu- 
ally come into its own from below and 
through the democratic power of the 
peasant masses. 

In the United States and the British 
Dominions there is no challenge to 
parliamentary government. Where 
does England stand? True, our par- 
liamentary system survived the shock 
of the war; while the General Strike 
last year greatly strengthened it. But 
is democracy safe in the country of 
origin of parliaments? 

The great majority of the trade- 
unionists who answered to the General 
Strike call had no intention of chal- 
lenging parliamentary government. 
There is general agreement about this 
among all those who were in touch 
with the rank and file of the strikers 
during the General Strike and after- 
ward. But the rally of the people 
generally to defend the parliamentary 
system against attack, real or sup- 
posed, was extraordinary. 

Whatever else the General Strike 
accomplished, it certainly strengthened 
the constitutional movement in this 
country. Labor in the bulk believes 
more firmly than ever in an elected 
parliament and constitutional methods. 
But democracy in this country must be 
given its chance. Every impartial 
observer must know that the success of 
the General Strike would have led in 
the long run to bitter reaction, while 
even its continuance for another fort- 
night might have let loose passions 
which would have brought about the 
very condition of affairs which has led 
to dictatorships in other countries. 

The working people of this country 
have everything to gain by the free 


working of democracy. For this very 
reason the responsible leaders of Labor 
to-day deplore excesses at elections. 
The organized breaking-up of meetings 
is no new thing in the political history 
of England. With much experience of 
general elections and by-elections, I 
have no hesitation in saying that there 
is less bitterness and more good humor, 
taking the country as a whole, than in 
pre-war days. But there are bad 
patches. 

The violent minority who deny free 
speech to their opponents are doing a 
grave injury to the democratic cause. 
And the comparatively isolated ex- 
amples of this denial of free speech are 
exaggerated and made much of by the 
very opponents of the complete and 
full working of the democratic system. 

Again, the return of candidates on a 
minority of votes is altogether con- 
trary to the democratic theory. At the 
last election in England 7,800,000 votes 
cast for Conservative candidates re- 
turned 413 members, 5,487,000 Labor 
votes returned 151 members, and 
2,900,000 Liberal votes returned 40 
members. The present Government 
was returned with a clear majority of 
220 members over the other two 
parties combined, although half a 
million less votes were cast for it. A 
few more elections like the last, and 
faith in Parliament will be fatally 
weakened. 

The democratic system, like every- 
thing else in the world, must move 
with the times or perish. I believe it 
can survive if the democrats them- 
selves continue to believe in it. 


II. THE NEGATIVE 


Since the last half of the eighteenth 
century, when the ancien régime was 
subjected to the biting satire of Vol- 
taire and to the searching analysis of 
Rousseau, no form of government has 
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been so hotly attacked and so vehe- 
mently defended as has democracy 
during the past few years. 

Commander Kenworthy points out, 
and it is impossible not to agree with 
him, that.it was the war which dealt 
the first blow to democracy, which he 
defines as ‘government by freely elected 
parliaments,’ though it is worthy of 
note that the Fascist movement in 
Italy did not triumph until four years 
after the war was over, and, with the 
exception of the Russian, every other 
dictatorship is of even more recent 
origin. In effect, democracy managed 
to survive the war, though shaken to 
its foundations, and broke down only 
when faced by the problems of recon- 
struction. The Liberal state, as Signor 
Mussolini calls it, does not provide a 
strong executive, and for that reason it 
fails in time of crisis. Indeed, M. 
Charles Benoist has gone so far as to 
declare that the Allies were victorious 
because they were truer to the mon- 
archical principle in the etymological 
sense than were the Central Powers. 
In view of this inability on the part of 
democracy to deal with abnormal 
conditions it is not easy to understand 
why Commander Kenworthy should 
be so certain of its resurrection. Par- 
liamentary government in its present 
shape took its rise at a time when 
economic problems were of little ac- 
count, and it is in consequence ill 
adapted to deal with them, so that it is 
no mere coincidence that in the two 
countries where social and economic 
reconstruction has been attempted on 
the largest scale, Italy and Russia, 
democracy as defined by Commander 
Kenworthy should have disappeared 
in the process. 

In these circumstances it is not with- 
out interest to take into account past 
experience, for from that alone is it 
possible to gauge the potentialities of 
the future. The last great age of 
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parliaments in Western Europe was 
the fifteenth century, and they col- 
lapsed at its close for exactly the same 
reason that so many of them are col- 
lapsing to-day — they failed to provide 
the strong executive which alone could 
pilot the ship of state through the 
stormy waters of the Reformation. 
What religion was then, economics is 
now —an element of discord in the 
national life. Commander Kenworthy 
draws attention to the fact that democ- 
racy is unchallenged in the Dominions, 
and this survival, which seems to per- 
sist in all with the possible exception of 
the Irish Free State, is owing to their 
immunity from those industrial prob- 
lems with which most European coun- 
tries are confronted. In effect, where 
it is necessary in the interests of the 
nation to hold the balance evenly be- 
tween Capital and Labor, as once 
between Catholic and Protestant, par- 
liamentary government has definitely 
failed, and it has accordingly been 
replaced by some other system more in 
accordance with modern requirements. 

There is another aspect of the decay 
of democracy to which Commander 
Kenworthy has not alluded, and that is 
the growth of a school of thought which 
is strongly opposed to it, at any rate in 
its present form. Just as the end of the 
old monarchical system was heralded 
by the attacks made upon it by in- 
numerable writers, so is its democratic 
successor experiencing a like fate. M. 
Charles Maurras, for example, exer- 
cises an antidemocratic influence far 
beyond the circles of French Royalism, 
while Fascismo is based upon theories 
which have extended their hold over 
the whole world; and the same is, of 
course, true of Bolshevism, with its 
belief in the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It cannot be too often or too 
strongly stated that the decay of 
democracy does not represent the 
triumph of what is usually termed 
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reaction. The Fascist who follows 
Signor Mussolini, or the young French- 
man who is a disciple of M. Maurras, 
looks to the future rather than to the 
past, and the true reactionaries of 
to-day are those who wish to bring 
back the old Liberal state which un- 
loosed a storm it was unable to ride. 
No government, however autocratic, 
can survive in opposition to the will of 
the people, but that will may be better 
expressed by a dictator than by some 
chance majority in a legislature quite 
possibly elected by a minority, and this 
is the theory which lies behind many 
of the antidemocratic movements of 
to-day. . 

Commander Kenworthy’s survey of 
the political conditions obtaining in 
various countries is interesting, and he 
is probably the first member of his 
party to admit that ‘an actual majority 
of Italians support Fascism,’ though it 
is difficult to repress one’s astonishment 
at a Labor M.P. quoting with evident 
approval the opinion of ‘the better- 
to-do classes’ and of ‘the older men.’ 
Again, it is not everyone who will be 
prepared to agree that ‘the people 
most akin to the Italians are the 
French,’ and the future of democracy 
in France is still to seek. General 
Primo de Rivera’s position is certainly 
not so strong as it was, but save for a 
few professional politicians no one in 
Spain desires to return to the state of 
affairs which came to an end three 
and one-half years ago. With regard 
to Russia, Commander Kenworthy’s 
statement that ‘the whole government 
of Russia is now carried on with one 
eye on the demands of the country 
people’ is, to put it mildly, not in 
accordance with the evidence adduced 
by Professor Karlgren and Mr. Lawton 


in their exhaustive studies of the condi- 
tions existing in that country, nor with 
the fact that the vote of one townsman 
is regarded as equal to that of five 
peasants. It may or may not be true 
that there is no challenge to parlia- 
mentary government in the United 
States, though the power there does not 
reside in Congress at all, but in the 
President, and his position shows no 
sign of weakening. In these circum- 
stances, a survey of the political situa- 
tion existing in individual countries at 
the present time is not, with the possi- 
ble exception of that obtaining in 
Germany, very encouraging to the 
supporters of democracy. 

The truth would appear to be that 
democracy requires a peaceful environ- 
ment if it is to work successfully. It has 
now been tried at intervals for over 
two thousand years, in different coun- 
tries and under different conditions, 
but the result is always the same, in 
ancient Athens as in modern England 
— it is dependent upon the existence of 
material prosperity and upon the ab- 
sence of any grave economic or religious 
problem, and when these conditions 
are not fulfilled it at once begins to 
decay. 

The modern dictatorship is not likely 
to be permanent, at any rate in 
its present form, and it probably 
merely marks a transition from democ- 
racy to some other type of government 
which has not yet been evolved. In 
times of comparative peace and un- 
doubted prosperity, such as the two 
generations which preceded the war, 
democracy is all the fashion, but when 
storms come the world calls for some- 
thing more competent than govern- 
ment ‘of the people, by the people, for 


the people.’ 
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EUROPE’S ECONOMIC UNIFICATION * 


BY MAX HERMANT 


[THis article is the substance of an 
address before the French Committee 
on European Codéperation. The author 
is the French High Commissioner in 
the Rhine provinces.} 


A survey of what has been accom- 
plished hitherto by international co- 
operation proves that this has been by 
far the most fruitful in the economic 
field, and that powerful forces are at 
work there which if wisely directed 
will do much to guarantee the peace 
of Europe, but if unskillfully guided 
may invite new wars. 

The prodigious growth of the United 
States is a striking demonstration of 
this truth, and admonishes our little 
peninsula of Asia, as Europe is some- 
times called, to take timely measures 
to save herself. Personally I do not 
attach supreme importance to some 
of the stock statistics quoted in this 
connection. When we are told that all 
Europe has only three million auto- 
mobiles, while the United States alone 
has twenty-one million, let us stop to 
ask whether our manufacturers may 
not have an expanding market and 
promising times ahead of them, while 
those of America are on the verge of 
an overproduction crisis. Indeed, ex- 
perience teaches us to be cautious in 
making prophecies. Mr. Hoover, in a 
report upon Europe’s economic con- 
dition written in 1919, predicted that 
one of our greatest impending perils 
was an acute coal shortage. Now we 
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know that coal is one of the few things 
of which we have had too much ever 
since the war; that, despite an almost 
complete cessation of production in the 
Ruhr for ten months, overproduction 
caused a great coal strike in England 
last year; and that even six months’ 
idleness in the British collieries has not 
reduced the supply to the level of the 
demand. In a word, the shrewdest men 
tread on perilous ground when they 
begin to prophesy. 

But it is altogether different when 
a careful survey by the League of 
Nations tells us that in 1924 Europe’s 
output of raw materials was ten per 
cent below that of 1913, although 
world output had meanwhile risen 
seven per cent and North America’s 
output had augmented fifteen per cent. 
When we learn in addition that the 
exports of European countries de- 
creased in the aggregate by one fifth 
relatively to world exports between 
1913 and 1924, and continued to fall in 
1925, notwithstanding the fact that 
the new political frontiers erected in 
Europe during the interval have trans- 
ferred a share of what was formerly 
domestic trade to the foreign-trade 
column, we are forced to admit that 
our progress and prosperity are sadly 
hampered by the fact that Europe is 
not a single economic unit. 

Omitting agricultural production, 
which constitutes a great problem of 
itself, let us see how present conditions 
affect commerce. A deplorable high- 
tariff craze is running riot in many 
countries. Governments raise their 
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customs duties in order to bargain 
better for commercial privileges with 
their neighbors. In fact, we may say 
of free trade to-day what Talleyrand 
said of virtue: ‘It is something we 
exact of others.’ Europe may well seem 
to an American to be living commer- 
cially in the Middle Ages, cut up into 
illogical trade compartments, whose 
tariff walls ought to be thrown down 
like those which existed between the 
French provinces in the time of Turgot, 
or between the German states before 
the Zollverein. Our narrow national 
markets narrow the vision of our 
merchants. Complicated tariff sched- 
ules and customs formalities compel 
exporters to master a complicated and 
highly artificial science, and to waste 
time and energy upon futilities which 
add nothing to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the world. The United States 
is as large as all Europe, and it has no 
interior frontiers. That is one of the 
reasons for its present prosperity. 

Unhappily, a fundamental difference 
exists between Europe and America. 
Our industries have grown up amid 
petty territorial restrictions; her in- 
dustries have grown up in the free air of 
a vast continent. It is much harder to 
get rid of old encumberments than to 
build anew. A customs union for 
Europe is a fine ideal, but it cannot be 
brought about to-day or to-morrow, 
and we must live to-day. Certainly no 
European government would agree 
even to discuss a treaty for abolishing 
tariffs. None of them could do so, for, 
even if abolishing tariffs did eventually 
increase production, it would be at the 
cost of temporary, and perhaps pro- 
tracted, business chaos. 

Only by slow degrees can Europe 
achieve tariff unity. It would be a 
great sign of progress if her govern- 
ments would merely agree to amend the 
more irritating and irrational features 
of their customs laws and trade regula- 


tions. Something has already been 
accomplished in this line by grant- 
ing transit rights in bond to foreign 
merchandise, establishing free ports, 
and providing for the publication of 
customs schedules. If we could stand- 
ardize our trade statistics, agree upon 
common tariff classifications, simplify 
customs procedure, and repeal our 
arbitrary antidumping laws, we should 
be taking another long step forward. 
We might describe the task immedi- 
ately ahead of us as ‘rationalizing 
tariffs.’ At present custom duties cost 
merchants vastly more than they re- 
turn in public revenues. The time and 
trouble business men must spend to 
familiarize themselves with foreign 
tariff schedules and regulations, and 
the losses they suffer through sudden 
changes in custom duties, levy a huge 
tax upon commerce. We need a Taylor 
System in our customhouses. 

Another hobble on foreign trade is 
the lack of uniformity and logic in com- 
mercial law. A young man starting 
out in business learns with a shock that 
the laws affecting his transactions are 
not international law. In many places 
a foreign merchant stands little chance 
of getting justice in a local court 
against a merchant of the country. 
This is not due to national prejudice 
alone; but also to the great diversity 
of business practice, and the different 
principles of law and legal procedure 
in force in different countries. In order 
to get over this difficulty, expert arbi- 
tration of trade disputes between the 
nationals of different countries is be- 
coming increasingly common. But 
arbitration agreements are by no means 
universal, and in many places the courts 
refuse to enforce them. Merchants 
also encounter difficulties in respect to 
taxes, which sometimes exceed the 
profits on a transaction. They prob- 
ably do in a majority of instances 
where the merchant is taxed twice — 
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once in his home country, and again 
in the country in which he buys or sells. 

Since we cannot have customs unions 
and a uniform commercial code for all 
Europe, the business world is trying to 
devise a substitute for them. So we 
now witness a vast movement to 
combine producers in different coun- 
tries, the spontaneity and amplitude of 
which is attested by the different lines 
of business it affects. In other words, 
private business has decided to work 
out its own salvation and to dispense 
with diplomats and politicians. Some 
people think we are heading toward a 
rational, world-embracing integration 
of industries in vast international 
cartels, controlled by a single board of 
directors, and distributing their busi- 
ness so as to avoid losses, to economize 
carrying charges, and to increase out- 
put. These prophets, like our free- 
trade enthusiasts, appeal to America 
as an example. 

We admit at once that a worker’s 
output in the United States is as a rule 
much larger than a worker’s output in 
Europe. But let us look into the rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the 
Taylor System, or something like it, 
is in common use in factories and work- 
shops across the water. Operations are 
organized so as to save time, to avoid 
waste, and to encourage employees to 
do their best. Types and models are 
highly standardized. Of course, it is 
possible to conceive every typewriter 
and every telephone in a country 
absolutely alike, and every worker in 
an industry manufacturing the same 
part at the same hour. Many will re- 
call the famous boast of one of our 
Ministers of Public Instruction that 
every student of a certain grade in 
France was translating the same Latin 
theme at 10.30 a.m. American manu- 
facturers have accomplished something 
similar to that. 

If such methods are carried to excess, 
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however, they ruin business. For com- 
petition and diversity are the life of 
trade, and absolute centralization spells 
stagnation. Organizing production so 
that workers earn high wages and con- 
sumers can nevertheless buy things 
cheap is excellent. But the suppression 
of individual initiative and ambition, 
and of the normal law of supply and 
demand, ultimately deranges the eco- 
nomic organism. There is a golden 
mean between ruinous competition and 
monopoly. During the war Bergson 
pointed out that two contrasting ideals 
of society exist: one would make it a 
brutal mechanism, the other a vital, 
varied, constantly changing organism. 
He said that the Allies were fighting 
for the second ideal. Let us not be 
carried away, then, with this twen- 
tieth-century dream of converting 
Europe into one immense machine of 
precision. 

But aside from these theories, which 
are too vague, yet at the same time too 
arbitrary, to be convincing, a very 
real and profound desire exists in 
Europe to discard our out-of-date and 
parochial industrial traditions in favor 
of a broader international treatment 
of economic problems. This expresses 
itself in an effort to form associations 
embracing all the leading producers in 
the same industry. Such international 
agreements are gradually creating 
business jurisdictions which transcend 
political frontiers and constitute a 
new guaranty of peace. As they widen 
and strengthen they tend to eliminate 
the geographical industrial rivalries 
which have been in the past a potent 
cause of national enmity. 

A review of such organizations gen- 
erally begins with the Brussels Sugar 
Convention of 1902. Several other 
such agreements existed before the war. 
Some were limited to two or three 
countries, such as the Austro-German 
postal-card and porcelain syndicates 
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the Lyon-Crefeld velvet agreement, the 
German-Belgian cement pool, the An- 
glo-Chilean nitrate combination, and 
the German-American understanding 
between the Allgemeine Elektrische 
Gesellschaft and the General Electric 
Company. Besides these, we had still 
larger ententes, like that of the electric- 
bulb manufacturers concluded in 1903, 
of the bottle makers in 1907, of plate- 
glass manufacturers and of silk dyers 
in 1906, and last of all the great in- 
ternational rail pool, known as the 
I. R. M. A., which embraced German, 


’ Belgian, British, French, and eventu- 


ally Austrian, Russian, Spanish, and 
American mills. Last of all we had 
the international shipping pools, whose 
history is too complex to be recited 
here. 

Nevertheless, up to the war such 
ententes remained the exception, and 
were often more or less temporary 
devices to carry trade through a period 
of overproduction. During the war and 
the years immediately succeeding, such 
understandings made little progress. 
Political and sentimental obstacles, 
and the chaotic state of European 
currencies, stood in their way. Ger- 
many, which was the land of cartels 
par excellence, suddenly lost interest 
in horizontal trusts — that is, those 
grouping together similar industries — 
and began to experiment with vertical 
trusts, which united under a single 
management all the stages of produc- 
tion, from extracting raw materials to 
marketing their final product. To-day, 
however, Germany is returning rapidly 
to the horizontal-trust idea. Her brief 
plunge into the vertical form of or- 
ganization was due largely to inflation. 
One of the principal difficulties manu- 
facturers experienced during the period 
of rapidly depreciating currency was 
to get raw materials at a price that 
would ensure a profit on the goods made 
for them, which were often sold at spot 


prices for future delivery. Therefore 
they bought up mines, forests, and 
other sources of raw materials in order 
to insure themselves against losses from 
this cause. As soon as the currency 
was stabilized, that motive ceased to 
exist. The problem of the moment was 
to get remunerative prices in the face 
of general overproduction. So manu- 
facturers turned again to horizontal 
trusts in order to control their market. 

Germany’s experience is _particu- 
larly instructive, for the conditions 
which influenced her now prevail 
throughout Europe. The present boom 
in international trusts coincides with 
a stabilization of European currencies 
coincident with an excessive capacity 
for production. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the international 
ententes that have already been formed 
as a result of this condition. Most of 
those which existed before the war 
have been reéstablished. In addition, 
we have certain others affecting 
newer industries, like the big film and 
radio combinations. Copper, aluminum, 
chemicals, and leather are now inter- 
nationally controlled. A glue syndicate 
dominates production in eighteen coun- 
tries; the producers of potash have a 
Lugano accord; the steel makers have 
formed the most conspicuous of all the 
international unions; and last of all 
we have the numerous meetings of 
representatives of industry of different 
nations recently held at London, Paris, 
and Berlin. 

Two of these accords, the European 
steel trust and the potash monopoly, 
have received the most attention from 
the public. The latter has aroused 
resentment in the United States, whose 
people think they have a perfect right 
to increase artificially the price of the 
merchandise they export to Europe, 
but grow indignant whenever European 
producers exercise the same privilege 
toward themselves. Popular interest 
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in the steel trust is due largely to two 
causes — the fact that it represents an 
important effort of Frenchmen and 
Germans to work together harmoni- 
ously, and the influence it promises to 
have upon the fortunes of the em- 
ployees, who were threatened with 
wholesale dismissals during the period 
of overproduction which seemed im- 
pending. In its present form this agree- 
ment does not attempt to regulate 
home markets or to restrict output. 
It merely provides for a division of 
production, in percentage quotas, be- 
tween the steel makers of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 
Every three months the total output is 
figured up, and countries which have 
exceeded their quota pay a fine into a 
common fund from which steel makers 
of countries that have not attained 
their quota collect an indemnity. This 
tends to check the fall of prices in case 
of overproduction, and the rise of 
prices in case of underproduction, in 
each member country. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is not a trust or a cartel; it is 
simply an understanding designed to 
prevent dumping, in view of the ex- 
cessive productive capacity of the 
industry. 

No doubt the coming International 
Economic Conference will discuss all 
these questions. Quite apart from 
their business importance, they have 
a significant diplomatic aspect. Al- 
though the Conference is summoned 
specifically to discuss economic ques- 
tions from a world standpoint, many 
of the points which will come up for 
consideration relate particularly to 
Europe. But we must avoid above all 
things starting a trade war between 
our continent and the United States. 
This is one of the most delicate matters 
with which the Conference will have 
to deal. 

A few words remain to be said con- 
cerning financial codperation in Europe. 
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It will be remembered that the Genoa 
Conference adopted important resolu- 
tions upon this subject. In particular 
it recommended the closest possible 
codperation between banks of issue. 
Furthermore, the League of Nations 
has a number of plans before it, some 
of which contemplate an international 
currency. This last suggestion is con- 
sidered utopian. No doubt most of the 
studies devoted to it hitherto have not 
been based upon a sufficiently broad 
knowledge of fundamentals. The idea 
of a double currency, one international 
and the other local, circulating in each 
European country is manifestly im- 
practical. We cannot adopt a mone- 
tary convention the first article of 
which reads, ‘Gresham’s Law is re- 
pealed.’ 

Obviously, it is still more visionary 
to dream of substituting outright an 
international currency for the local 
currencies now in use. For a long time 
to come governments will jealously 
defend their present prerogative to 
coin money and issue notes. These are 
among their most highly cherished 
attributes of sovereignty. But to-day, 
when these rights amount in practice 
only to the privilege of emitting bills 
which are virtually unsecured, and to 
adopting budgets which never balance, 
the only salvation for our currency 
lies in maintaining the absolute inde- 
pendence of our banks of issue. 

The idea of an international money 
is not new. It has been under discus- 
sion ever since 1865, when the Latin 
Monetary Union and the Universal 
Telegraph Union were formed. Much 
more recently the Dawes Commission, 
in 1924, considered for a time placing 
the German bank of issue in a neutral 
country, which would have been a step 
toward international currency-control. 

Therefore an international circu- 
lating medium is hardly to be con- 
sidered at the moment. But it would 
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be quite within the bounds of prac- 
ticability to set up an international 
money of account. In practice this 
need mean no more than giving a 
universally accepted name, analogous 
to ‘metre’ or ‘litre,’ to the value of a 
gramme of gold, and using this as a 
unit of measurement in international 
exchange. That would not involve 
issuing bills or stamping coins of any 
denomination, but it might gradually 
prepare the minds of men for those 
further measures. A second proposal, 
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to organize an international clearing 
house, is likewise capable of immediate 
adoption. We already have a similar 
clearing house for international postal 
money orders at Bern. 

Unquestionably, formidable obsta- 
cles still block the path of those who 
are laboring for an economic rapproche- 
ment of the nations of Europe. That 
will be a long and arduous task. Never- 
theless, we must not be disheartened, 
for we must succeed if we are to save 
our civilization. 


AN ECONOMIC FORECAST’ 


BY WERNER SOMBART 


[Professor Sombart of the University 
of Berlin, who is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished German economist of his 
generation still in active academic life, 
has just published the third and final 
volume of his monumental work, The 
New Capitalism.] 


THREE questions as to our economic 
future confront us: (1) Shall we be 
richer or poorer? (2) In what relation 
will different countries, conceived as 
economic entities, stand toward each 
other? (3) Through what forms will 
economic life express itself? 

In answer to the first question: I do 
not believe that we shall continue to 
grow indefinitely richer, the way we 
have been during the last century. We 
are emerging from an economic epoch 
which has all the characteristics of a 
passing episode, caused by a conjunc- 
ture of conditions which will never 


1 From Vossische Zeitung (Berlin Liberal daily), 
April 17 


occur again and which has been ex- 
tremely favorable for the growth of 
wealth. Since wealth is quantitatively 
determined not by the amount of power 
at our disposal but by the amount of 
raw materials available, we are pri- 
marily interested in sources of raw- 
material supply.. During the last cen- 
tury these have increased beyond all 
precedent — first, because we have 
learned how to skim the cream of the 
globe’s mineral wealth; and second, 
because we have occupied great virgin 
continents, which we are rapidly rob- 
bing of their fertility by wasteful ex- 
ploitation. 

In answer to the second question: 
During the century that has just passed 
Western Europe has become a sort of 
tumor on the world’s body economic, 
drawing to it all the globe’s sustenance. 
An unprecedented growth of popula- 
tion has occurred there, in response to 
strictly industrial motives. Gigantic 
metropolises have arisen, which regard 
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the rest of the earth as tributary domin- 
ions, from which to draw raw material 
and food, and to which to send manu- 
factured products. That tumor cannot 
endure indefinitely. We already wit- 
ness the rapid economic emancipation 
of regions which have hitherto sup- 
ported and enriched Western Europe. 
Non-European countries and Eastern 
Europe will increasingly convert their 
crops and minerals into manufactures 
of their own. As a result the industries 
of Western Europe, after passing 
through a transition period during 
which they will be engaged largely in 
supplying other countries with indus- 
trial machinery, will quickly dwindle 
in world importance. Thereafter we 
shall probably have far less territorial 
division of labor than we have had dur- 
ing the last hundred years. Western 
Europe in particular will be thrown 
more largely upon her own resources. 
She will have to return to agriculture 
to support what will then have become 
a stationary or diminishing population. 

Finally, in answer to the third ques- 
tion, as to the forms through which 
our economic activities will manifest 
themselves: I believe that the capital- 
istic organization of production will 
prevail for a long time to come. But 
it will survive in a modified form. It 
will be distinguished from the capital- 
ism of to-day chiefly by the following 
features: (1) the substitution of a ra- 
tionalized and designed programme of 
progress for purely spontaneous evo- 
lution; (2) the relegation of profit-mak- 
ing to a subordinate place in its reason 
for existence; (3) increasing emphasis 
of the principle that industry exists 
primarily for the consumer. Some let- 
up in economic push, a more moderate 
rate of progress, an absence of ‘booms,’ 
slower population growth, the substi- 
tution of trade agreements for free 
competition, and the gradual adoption 
of constitutional precedents in indus- 
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trial administration, will accompany 
these changes. 

Little by little capitalism as we know 
it will be thrust aside by a more highly 
systematized and socially controlled 
organization of production. I mean by 
this a system in which the idea of serv- 
ice largely replaces the idea of profit. 
Its efficiency will depend on scientific 
organization rather than on the in- 
dividual enterprise and quest of profits 
which characterize the capitalist era. 
These new forms of industry will retain 
many of the traits of capitalism, and in 
particular the quantity-production 
methods and the impersonality of the 
modern corporation. Codéperative so- 
cieties, public regulation, government 
control boards, and other agencies 
directing or regulating industry, which 
have already grown up in the shadow 
of capitalism, will doubtless survive 
in the new era. 

Public control of industry is inevi- 
table, because classes of society which 
exercise great and growing influence 
demand it. The most important among 
these classes are the working people 
and the poorer consumers. Whether 
or not they profit by the change sig- 
nifies nothing; they want it, and they 
will be powerful enough to get it. 

But even more effective than this de- 
sire as a cause of these coming changes 
will be the fact that society will be 
more capable of organizing industry 
on a codperative or community basis 
than it is at present. No economic 
fact is more fully demonstrated by ex- 
perience than that publicly controlled 
industry, or large-scale industry with- 
out capitalist leadership, is only possi- 
ble where consumption has been sta- 
bilized and processes of production 
have been very highly perfected. In 
other words, they cannot succeed ex- 
cept where individual enterprise ceases 
to be the determining factor in survival. 
Adam Smith believed that corporations 
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were useful only in industries ‘of which 
all the operations are capable of being 
reduced to what is called routine, or to 
such a uniformity of method as admits 
of little or no variation.’ These are the 
industries which we regard to-day as 
most suitable for nationalization, mu- 
nicipalization, or conducting on a co- 
operative basis. Now the present 
evolution of industry as a whole is 
unquestionably toward such a type 
as Adam Smith sets up, and the possi- 
bilities of community control are there- 
by constantly extending. 

Consequently capitalism and social- 
ism will eventually resemble each other 
as much as one egg does another. In 
many cases it will be impossible to tell 
whether an enterprise is operated upon 
a capitalistic or a socialistic basis. I 
have given the name ‘intellectualiza- 
tion’ to the quality common to both. 
By this I mean that an enterprise 
ceases to be directed by an individual 
mind, but instead follows the routine 
of a highly organized and rationalized 
predetermined scheme of production. 
In fact, this growing intellectualization 
of industry is the most significant eco- 
nomic development of the modern age. 
Whether that intellectualization is 
accomplished in a capitalistic or a 
socialistic form is relatively immaterial 
so far as public welfare and civilization 
are concerned. 

We are far more interested in know- 
ing whether our economic activities 
in the future will still afford some 
opportunity for individual initiative 
and enterprise, irrespective of capital- 
ism or socialism — some opening for 
the craftsman, the independent me- 
chanic, and the peasant-farmer. We 
face here two opposed and antagonistic 
principles — individual freedom and 
social compulsion, soul and intellect, 
or call them what you will. Which are 
to govern in the most important field 
of human action,—the economic 
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sphere, — individual will, initiative, and 
private judgment, or scientifically de- 
termined and applied laws and forces? 

Individual self-direction in agricul- 
ture will survive, and perhaps increase, 
if experience proves that it is better 
to till land in small parcels than in 
great estates. The independent artisan 
promises likewise to survive, since he 
has already withstood the pressure of 
the capitalistic era. We hear so much 
about big business corporations that 
we are wont to overlook the multitude 
of smaller enterprises that continue to 
serve our daily needs. Before the war 
one half of all the breadwinners in 
Germany, outside of agriculture, were 
independent manual workers, engaged 
in the skilled trades, merchandising, 
transportation, and other groups of 
occupations. We have no reason to 
believe that this will change. Any 
doctrinaire attempt to abolish this 
class of workers would meet violent 
resistance, and would be clearly detri- 
mental to society as a whole. The ex- 
perience of Soviet Russia has proved 
that... . 

We may assume that the peasant or 
farmer of the future will not be the 
same sort of person that he is to-day. 
Science will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in his life. At the end of 
his evolution stands to-day the Ameri- 
can farmer with his telephone and Ford 
car and bank account. The peasant of 
the Andreas Hofer or the Jérn Uhl 
type has vanished forever. 

Obviously, therefore, the economic 
life of the future will be multitudi- 
nous and varied, notwithstanding the 
present urge toward standardization 
and unification. Previous experience 
favors this conclusion, and the course 
of economic evolution confirms it. 
Throughout history the number of 
forms of economic activity existing 
at any one time has constantly grown 
larger. Like a tree, new twigs constant- 
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ly shoot out on the old branches. 
Medieval Europe had its village com- 
munities, its feudal estates, its craft 
guilds, and that was about all. Capi- 
talism came and added new ways of 
production, but nevertheless the old 
survived substantially intact. We may 
anticipate, therefore, that the coming 
age will multiply, instead of diminish, 
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the agencies through which the com- 
munity’s economic life will manifest 
itself. We shall have capitalism, codp- 
eration, community industries, pri- 
vate industries, an artisan class, and a 
farmer class. Each one of these will 
follow its own law of growth and evolu- 
tion. Their respective importance will 
change, but they will all be there. 


MARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ IN TURKEY’ 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WOLFGANG FORSTER 


Fietp-MarsHaL FREIHERR VON DER 
Gotz, who had been entrusted by 
Germany with the task of training the 
Turkish army, was retired in 1913, 
partly as a reprimand for the defeat of 
that army in the Balkan War the pre- 
vious year. He remained more or less 
in official disfavor thereafter, although 
in 1914 he served for a short period as 
Germany’s first Governor-General in 
Belgium. When Turkey joined the 
Central Powers, however, he was in- 
vited to return to Constantinople, at 
the instance of the German Ambassa- 
dor there, on the strength of his pre- 
vious acquaintance with the country. 
General Liman Sanders, however, was 
already Chief of the German Military 
Mission in Turkey and commander of 
the First Turkish Army. So certain 
questions of precedence had to be set- 
tled before the old Field-Marshal, now 
in his seventy-first year, was sent to 
his new post. On the twenty-first of 
November he received the following 
communication from the Cabinet: ‘ Your 
Excellency is relieved of his duties as 

1From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin 
Big-Industry daily), April 12, 14, 17 


Governor-General in Belgium, and is 
instructed to report immediately to 
Constantinople, to be detailed as the 
personal military adviser of the Sultan 
and the Imperial General Staff.’ 

Goltz wrote in his diary: ‘This is 
quite different from the thing I wanted. 
I wanted to enter the Turkish service, 
and not to be given simply a post of 
honor. It looks as if I should not be in 
actual command of anything. But I 
shall content myself for the present. 
Perhaps I can do some good there as 
the Kaiser’s representative.’ 

After informing himself at Berlin 
as to conditions in Turkey, reporting 
personally to the Kaiser at Posen, 
and ccnducting diplomatic negotia- 
tions at Bucharest and Sofia, where 
he vainly endeavored to persuade 
Rumania and Bulgaria to join the 
Central Powers, the Field-Marshal 
reached Constantinople on the twelfth 
of December, 1914. On the nineteenth 
of that month he wrote to his wife: — 

‘I must be patient until Enver Pasha 
gets back. All my old friends have 
given me a most cordial welcome. . . . 


The Sultan, who is kindness itself, has 
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done everything he could to show me 
honor. No important military opera- 
tions are to be anticipated immediately. 
I regret the premature reports of vic- 
tories which the German papers pub- 
lished following the first Turkish ad- 
vance. To be sure, the Turks have won 
an important battle between Erzerum 
and Kars, which does them great 
honor; but except for that they are 
still engaged in preparatory operations, 
as the nature of the country makes im- 
perative. It will be some time before 
we can record important victories. 

‘If Hindenburg gets to the Vistula 
we shall nevertheless have to look for- 
ward to a long period of comparative 
quiet along the whole military front. 
We must have patience. During that 
pause in the North, operations down 
here will acquire new importance. If 
we succeed in getting Rumania and 
Bulgaria to join us, now that Turkey 
is ready to strike, we may be able to 
organize a great allied army on the 
Lower Danube and to gain such de- 
cisive advantages in the East as to 
force a peace. I did what I could at 
Bucharest and Sofia to bring this 
about. What the result will be cannot 
yet be told. Unfortunately, Austria’s 
disaster in Serbia, and her evacuation 
of Belgrade, have messed things up; 
for as long as Serbia remains intact the 
road from Central Europe to Turkey 
is blocked. We cannot get the muni- 
tions and arms that have been prom- 
ised us, and people begin to doubt 
whether we shall win an ultimate 
victory. That keeps Bucharest and 
Sofia from taking a decisive step. 

‘A few days ago I had a long talk 
with the Grand Vizier, Prince Said 
Halim. He said, very appositely: 
“Whether England is beaten or not in 
this war, she will be the loser.” He 
then added: “We are all agreed here 
that unless Germany takes a hand 
everything will remain as it was. We 
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will only negotiate, without making 


definite decisions.” Later Captain 
Humann, the German naval attaché 
at Constantinople, called on me. He 
has a clear appreciation of the situa- 
tion. “‘TheGermanshereare not united; 
they are not working together. A lack 
of mutual understanding exists among 
them.” He laid great stress on the 
necessity of teamwork.’ 

Again on February 9, 1915, the Field- 
Marshal wrote to his wife: — 

‘No one but Enver Pasha is willing to 
assume responsibility. It is just as it 
was in the old days, when Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid took all the initiative. 
Last Friday the Sultan said to me 
personally that he hoped I might re- 
main as Enver Pasha’s personal adviser 
as long as the war lasted. Saturday 
came a written order from Enver to 
that effect, informing me that General 
von Bronsart, the Chief of the General 
Staff, had been instructed to keep me 
informed concerning all military opera- 
tions, and that an office had been pro- 
vided for me. I am only too glad to 
obey this order. Enver is, to be sure, 
almost forty years younger than I am, 
but fate has decided between us. He 
has been called early to play a great 
part in history — such a part as has 
never fallen to my lot in my nearly 
fifty-three years of active military 
service. Now at the end of my career 
my country does not know how to use 
me, and acts — at least officially — as 
if its chief concern were lest I might do 
some harm if I were given any liberty 
of action. Why, then, should I not 
welcome the opportunity to play even 
a minor part in a country that has 
become my second home? 

‘People here have confidence in me. 
I had a proof of this to-day, when 
inspecting a munitions factory, which 
I shall never forget. An old Turkish 
superintendent of the factory, who 
knew me, greeted me with touching 

















emotion. Moreover, I have a great 
liking for Enver Pasha. He is really an 
exceptional man. In spite of his rapid 
rise, which has made him the virtual 
dictator of a great nation when only 
thirty years old, he has kept honest and 


sincerely modest. He has a keen mind, 


sound judgment, and an _ excellent 
knowledge of men. He is incorruptible 
in the best sense of the word. You 
cannot flatter him or intimidate him. 
His natural reserve and personal 
dignity enable him to occupy worthily 
an office for which his years seem 
hardly to qualify him. He was miser- 
ably treated in Berlin, and yet he is a 
loyal friend of Germany out of convic- 
tion. That speaks for his character. 

“The Ambassador showed me to-day 
a telegram from Berlin urging the com- 
pletion of the Bagdad Railway as soon 
as possible. Bravo! That is the only 
way to get at England’s throat. I shall 
be delighted to help along the business.’ 

On the nineteenth of March, 1915, 
the Field-Marshal again wrote to his 
wife: — 

“Now to the Dardanelles! I have 
been down there five days, and am very 
well satisfied with what I saw. I cannot 
understand how the German press has 
come to publish such unfavorable re- 
ports of our own allies. To be sure, 
the Dardanelles fortifications are not 
particularly strong or modern, meas- 
ured by present standards. The artil- 
lery is not of the latest type. But the 
defenses are perfectly serviceable, and 
they have been skillfully strengthened 
so that they are quite capable of with- 
standing attack. The defense has been 
managed with great skill and great 
energy, so that at the end of the first 
three weeks’ fighting we can regard 
ourselves as the winners. The victory 
is the more valuable because it has 
been won by courage and intelligence, 
against the great material superiority 
of the enemy. The Anglo-French fleet 
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is very strong. It carries the newest 
type of heavy guns, up to seventy-eight 
centimetres calibre, which fire shells 
nearly a metre and one-half long. 
It has expended an incredible amount 
of ammunition, and torn up the 
country all around our batteries, with- 
out injuring them materially. The 
bombardment has cost the enemy 
millions, and has only increased the 
confidence of our men. All the credit, 
however, goes to the Turks themselves, 
for our people left them in the lurch. 

“We stuck to the theory that by the 
middle of March we should have com- 
pletely conquered Serbia and should 
have a free road across the country. 
The middle of March has come, how- 
ever, and nothing has happened on the 
Serbian front. So we down here have 
had to stand the brunt of the first at- 
tack, without any help from Germany. 
The enemy will attack again, but our 
initial success is an immense gain. 
Such German forces as were already 
here have done their loyal best. Our 
German admiral and officers and Ger- 
man naval guns have worked in com- 
plete harmony with the Turks. I hope 
that will continue. Berlin need not 
worry about us. If she will only send 
us plenty of munitions and guns we can 
handle our enemies down here. 

‘Enver, our young Commander-in- 
Chief, with whom I and General von 
Bronsart are working in absolute uni- 
son, is a big man of exceptional ability. 
I have taken a great liking to him dur- 
ing the short time that I have known 
him, and I have won his confidence as 
well as that of the Sultan. If things are 
running with the same smoothness, 
harmony, assurance, and self-reliance 
in the German Grand Headquarters as 
they are here, we shail have no cause 
to complain. 

‘The bombardment of the eighth, 
which I witnessed from the observation 
post of Jevad Pasha, the commander of 
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the Dardanelles, was a magnificent 
spectacle. The beautiful landscape was 
bathed in glorious sunshine. Great 
armored vessels moved majestically 
across the still blue bosom of the sea, 
like giant swans, surrounded by flocks 
of smaller craft. They poured their 
greeting of fire into the mountains on 
either hand, which echoed back the 
thunder of the bombardment. At in- 
tervals our light batteries replied, high 
columns of water showing where each 
shot struck. Many, however, made 
direct hits on the vessels, while the huge 
shells of the great battleships tore 
masses of earth from the neighboring 
mountain-sides. And all this was hap- 
pening on classic soil, where Greeks 
and Trojans fought thousands of years 
before our history began. We were per- 
haps gazing at the very point where 
Xerxes, or where Frederick Barbarossa, 
crossed the Hellespont. Altogether it 
was a picture to thrill a duller heart 
than mine. I watched the scene with 
exultant emotion, and shall never for- 


get the experience.’ 
On March 27, 1915, his Excellency, 


then at Bucharest, wrote in his 
diary: — 

‘I find sentiment here changed 
greatly to our disadvantage. The 
Rumanians won’t do anything. At 
eleven o’clock I had an audience with 
the King. We talked for a long time 
about the Dardanelles. He obviously 
evaded discussing Turkish questions. 
When I insisted, he became restless and 
anxious, and kept referring to public 
sentiment, saying the pro-Russian 
Party was very strong; all he could do 
would be to maintain neutrality. Our 
interview lasted an hour. At twelve- 
thirty I went to Bratiano, the Premier. 
There, also, we talked about the-Dar- 
danelles. He tried to evade the question 
of letting war supplies for Turkey pass 
down the Danube, and tried to put the 
responsibility on Bulgaria, which had 
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vetoed the operation. That was de- 
cidedly not the. truth. Rumania is 
unquestionably hostile to us. Count 
Czernin, the Austrian Ambassador, and 
Busche, the Prussian Ambassador, con- 
firm this. I then visited Margiloman 
and Carp, who are outspokenly friendly 
to Germany and advocate a pro-Ger- 
man course. 

‘Budapest, March 28. — In the eve- 
ning left for Teschen, Austrian Grand 
Headquarters. Was told I should have 
great difficulty with General von Con- 
rad, who considered Turkey a quantité 
négligeable. I find him of quite a differ- 
ent mind, entirely in sympathy with 
us; only he does not trust the Bulga- 
rians, who left Austria in the lurch in 
1915. I showed him a list of the Turkish 
forces, which evidently impressed him 
greatly. He made memoranda of the 
principal facts, and said he would soon 
be ready to do something. . . . Aus- 
tria can put one hundred thousand 
rifles in the field along the Save, but 
Bulgaria must mobilize and take the 
field first. Only on that condition. 
Germany also must do her part. Tur- 
key is to defend Bulgaria’s flank. This 
is a rough outline of his conditions. 

‘Berlin, March 30. — Zimmermann, 
Undersecretary of State in the Foreign 
Office. The same old chap, lively, 
lucid, quite in agreement with me. 
Asked him to persuade Grand Head- 
quarters that we must crush Serbia. 
Unfortunately, he had to go to a con- 
ference. Next saw the Chancellor. 
Equally sympathetic and in agreement 
with me, but unable to do anything. 
Then to Moltke. A sad visit. He is 
deserted. No one pays any attention 
to him. The Kaiser has invited him to 
Berlin several times, and then refused 
to notice him. He is busying himself 
just now with food matters. I pity him 
tremendously. He is still the best man 
we have. A touching farewell. He 
spoke very violently against Liman 
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Sanders, as the most unsuitable person 
who could have been selected. 

‘April 1. — About five in the after- 
noon at Charleville to see Lyncker, 
Chief of the Military Cabinet. De- 
scribed the situation in the Near East. 
He would talk about Liman, although 
I said I found it very disagreeable. I 
suggested they announce that he is 
sick, which is the truth. His recall is 
the best thing. Requested that Bron- 
sart be allowed to leave the Military 
Mission in order to make him inde- 
pendent of Liman and clarify the situa- 
tion. His twofold subordination to 
Liman and to Enver cannot go on. 
They could see whether that bettered 
the situation. If it did not, Liman must 
be recalled. Next I had an audience 
with His Majesty. Decoration be- 


stowed. The Kaiser very serious. 
Does not look well. He first told me a 
long story about our difficult situation, 
on account of the failure of the Aus- 
trian army. Even in the Carpathians 
the situation is again disturbing. 


Hindenburg cannot advance. The 
Russians have ninety-four divisions 
on the east front against our ninety- 
four. But they have inexhaustible 
reserves close behind them to fill up 
every gap. 

‘When I had a chance to say some- 
thing, I first described the situation in 
Turkey, which is very good — better 
than I ever thought it would be. One 
million, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand men are available. Then I 
took up the general military situation 
and described it frankly. An equilib- 
rium of forces in the East and the 
West would decide nothing. Large re- 
enforcements of fresh men in the Near 
East — whichever side did that first 
would win. If the enemy opened the 
Dardanelles the Balkans would fall into 
hisarms. In that event even Bulgaria 
would be forced to join the Triple 
Entente. Thereupon Rumania, Bul- 
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garia, and Serbia would unite against 
Austria, Austria would collapse, and 
we should be left alone to face all our 
enemies. We could hold the Darda- 
nelles as long as we had ammunition. 
Without that the game was naturally 
up. Under no conditions must we fail 
there. Quite. the contrary, we must 
carry the Near East with us. We had 
accomplished nothing by negotiating 
with Rumania to let munitions through 
to Turkey. Only force would help. 
Serbia must be crushed. I now re- 
peated the half-promise which Rado- 
slavov, the Bulgarian Premier, made 
me, and the substance of my conver- 
sation with Conrad. We must surely 
be on the spot. Austria would not 
trust to Buigaria alone. 

‘The Kaiser: “Yes, but where can 
we get anything without stealing it?” 
He went over the situation once more. 
I said that I would talk over the matter 
with the Chief of the General Staff. 

‘April 2, 1915. — Called on Falken- 
hayn about half-past ten. Had a long 
talk about the situation. He said he 
agreed with me absolutely. He had 
already learned my views from several 
sources, but no one had been able to 
suggest where he could get thenecessary 
troops. The Austrians were having 
difficulty holding the Carpathians, even 
with our aid. A stalemate everywhere 
—even in France. We were awaiting 
an attack by the new English armies, 
yet had great difficulty mustering 
six divisions behind our wing. The 
hundred thousand Austrian rifles 
which Conrad promised were only 
equal to fifty thousand Serbs. The 
latter had two hundred thousand men. 
In order to take the initiative against 
them we should have to send a quarter 
of a million men down there, the equiv- 
alent of ten divisions. That would 
be impossible. 

‘I could not dispute Falkenhayn’s 
figures, as I was not well enough in- 
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formed, but I pointed out the conse- 
quences of failing to take my advice — 
the fall of the Dardanelles; a volte face 
in the Balkans; Serbia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria united against Austria; and 
Austria’s collapse. “We'll have to 
stand it. Bulgaria must in any case 
come with us, for Germany alone can 
no longer supply the troops.” There- 
upon I pointed out that the time had 
come for a military convention between 
Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. I 
already had an agreement with Turkey 
to protect Bulgaria’s flank against 
Rumania. What we were now dis- 
cussing was not quite in the line of 
that understanding, but Turkey would 
be certain to consent to it, and pos- 
sibly even take part in an offensive. I 
pointed out how strong Turkey was, 
giving a summary of the forces she had 
in the field and their present positions. 

‘Falkenhayn said he had been work- 
ing six weeks for a convention, but 
Bulgaria would not accept it. Every- 
body was agreed that Germany must 
take part against Serbia, but no one 
could tell him where to get men to do 
it. I told him that this did not apply 
to me, for I could promise him two 
splendid, strong Turkish army corps. 
Falkenhayn admitted this without 
committing himself to my proposal. 
He then had to see the Kaiser. I em- 
phasized in my conversation with him 
that Turkey did not come as a beggar, 
but as a partner fighting for our com- 
mon interests. If she were left to her 
fate, to look out for herself, she knew 
what she could do; that did not belong 
to our discussion. Yesterday Plessen, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Commandant 
of the German Grand Headquarters, 
when he saw that my talk had made a 
strong impression on the Kaiser, said 
to him: “They are asking too much of 
Your Majesty — to go to the rescue of 
Austria, and then to the rescue of 
Turkey.” I answered to this that that 
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was not the point at all; we must think 
only of the common interests of the 
allies. 

‘After leaving Falkenhayn I went to 
Valentini, Chief of the Civil Cabinet. 
He was not in. Then I went to Treut- 
ler, who represents the Foreign Office 
with the Kaiser, who told me, to my 
astonishment, that Leipzig, the Ger- 
man military attaché at Constan- 
tinople, was to be sent to King Fer- 
dinand at Sofia with proposals, since 
he had not received me. That is ex- 
traordinary, and rather dangerous, for 
Leipzig has no adequate knowledge of 
the situation. Next I saw Admiral von 
Tirpitz. He complained bitterly over 
the lack of unity in the management 
of the campaign, and spoke again of 
the existing jealousy of me. The U- 
boat war had been diluted and emas- 
culated out of consideration for the 
neutrals. U-boats must show them- 
selves and take off crews, and when 
they did they were run down by the 
enemy. A division must be assigned 
to cut a way through Serbia. An un- 
biased man like Hindenburg would 
have already found some way to do it. 
About ten o’clock Falkenhayn sud- 
denly turned up to inquire if he might 
authorize Leipzig to mention the two 
Turkish army corps to King Ferdinand 
as probable help. I readily assented 
to this — only nothing must be said 
about it in Constantinople until I got 
back. My account of the situation 
seems to be having effect. 

‘April 4.— Got to Vienna early. 
Called on Ambassador Tschirschky. 
Found him very pessimistic about 
Italy, which is playing a double game. 
The Austrians do not know their own 
mind — keep procrastinating. As & 
result they have to make bigger sacri- 
fices than ever, and have n’t the grit to 
tackle Serbia. He asked me to impress 
the necessity of settling things upon 
Burian, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
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and also upon the Emperor. Next I 
called on Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador in Vienna. Vigorous, defi- 
nite, and ready to shoulder respon- 
sibility. He has already promised 
Austria Turkish support to the extent 
of one hundred thousand men. Bravo! 
I hope I shall be able to get the offer 
officially confirmed from Constanti- 
nople. When I was with Hilmi, Burian 
summoned me by telephone. He said 
he was ready to come to terms with 
Italy. “I am now running on sched- 
ule.” I gave it as my opinion that the 
psychological moment would come for 
breaking off relations with Italy the 
moment Austria felt sure that every- 
thing had been offered to Italy that 
the Italians secretly believed they 
could get. They would then insist 
upon still more, but they would not go 
to war for it. A quick, vigorous drive 
against Serbia would settle everything 
at one blow. Burian said that Biilow 
had been a little too ready to make 
concessions to the Italians, and had 
thus made things harder. But he would 
now make a decision in about fourteen 
days, either with or without Italy. 
“Next sent to the Emperor at 
Schénbrunn, wearing the War Service 
Cross of the First Class just conferred 
upon me. The Emperor, to whom I 
was admitted immediately, stepped 
forward to meet me — a little, stooped, 
shriveled man, but very kindly, and 
mentally alert. He had me tell him 
as much about the war situation as I 
could without a map. I conveyed our 
Kaiser’s greetings to him, and talked 
over the situation. The difficulty with 
Italy. Sacrifice (!) There was some- 
thing melancholy about the Emperor, 
which was quite in harmony with the 
stillness and deserted appearance of 
Schénbrunn. How much that man has 
been through! He ascended the throne 
at a moment when the Austrian mon- 
archy was violently shaken. He will 
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leave it at a similar moment — unless, 
indeed, it be when it is in utter 
collapse. 

‘Budapest, April 5.—Called on 
Count Tisza, the Premier. A big, 
stately man, who speaks very dis- 
tinctly. Also favors a campaign against 
Serbia. Consideration for Italy must 
be decisive, however. That settled, 
Serbia must be crushed at once. We 
agree there. Tisza speaks clearly and 
definitely; he does not qualify much. 

‘Constantinople, June 30 (To his 
wife). — Lively dickering is going on 
as to whether Rumania and Bulgaria 
go with us or with our enemies. We 
naturally look forward to the decision 
with great interest. We still have muni- 
tions, but not enough to last forever. 
We promised at the beginning only 
until the middle of March, and we now 
have until July. How will the war end? 
If, as seems not impossible, America 
decides to fight us, it is hard to say how 
long our resources will hold out. But 
William I and Bismarck could not 
have founded the German Empire only 
to have it go down in the next genera- 
tion. Great blame for the hostility we 
meet on every side rests on the 
Liberals for their reckless attacks on 
militarism, on our alleged police-dra- 
gooned, sabre-rattling, big-stick régime 
and make-believe constitutionalism. 
Even countries that sympathize with 
us and admire our achievements still 
imagine in the bottom of their hearts 
that it would be better for the future 
of humanity if such a rigid, out-of-date 
government, against which they must 
always stand on their guard, were to 
be eliminated. That is what we get for 
our incessant peace chatter — people 
have come to believe that it is all 
pretense. 

‘Constantinople, August 1, 1915 (To 
Geheimrat Hueck).— My mission to 
the Dardanelles has done no good. 
Nevertheless, I am gratified that the 
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German Grand Headquarters has con- 
sidered me for the supreme command 
there. Liman’s recall, which is very 
desirable for the good of the cause, has 
been blocked by Enver Pasha, who 
carries his sentiment of chivalry to 
excess. Anyway, I have nothing to do 
with Liman, since he is in command of 
the land forces at the Dardanelles and 
I of the First Army here. We have no 
contact with each other. The diffi- 
culties which I personally encounter 
all come from the Military Cabinet, 
which is doing everything in its power 
to make it hard for me to accomplish 
anything. Liman’s protest against my 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
of the First Army was a silly thing, 
and did not cause a ripple. 

‘My days at Constantinople pass 
quickly and smoothly, except when 
there are troop manceuvres. I get up 
regularly at 5 a.M., write up my diary, 
write reports and letters, take my tea 
at half-past six, study the war dis- 
patches, which are very well edited by 
the Osman Lloyd, and have my stenog- 
rapher come at eight o’clock, when I 
dictate my longer official and semi- 
official dispatches. About ten o’clock 
I generally go to the War Office, which 
is working much better than it did, but 
by no means as smoothly and steadily 
as at Berlin. At twelve-thirty I gen- 


erally go home and get breakfast, and ° 


then take my kef, which Dr. Schleip 
has ordered. Schleip looks after me as 
a mother looks after a baby. He seems 
to think that I am a very old man, and 
fusses over me altogether too much. 
At 3 p.m. I go back to the War Office 
and clear up current army business, 
sign papers, and the like. We have 
dinner at eight. My housekeeping 
expenses are mostly paid at the cost 
of the civil list by my Turkish adjutant, 
Ali Nouri Bey, a son of Tewfik Pasha, 
whom you know very well, who 
performs his duties excellently. Gen- 
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erally we are three at the table — Ali 
Nouri, Restorff, and I; but sometimes 
we give a big dinner. 

‘My Chief of Staff, Schukri Bey, is 
a very able man, and is a great help on 
account of his intimate knowledge of 
local conditions. He thinks of many 
things which I should forget. He is a 
quick worker, and I am highly satisfied 
with him. His dry humor and his keen 
practical judgment are wonderful, and 
often amusing. Nevertheless, he has 
the typical Turkish passive tempera- 
ment. He would not push things for- 
ward under an unenterprising com- 
mander. He also lacks military snap 
in addressing officers and men. Will 
power is a great asset, but unhappily 
a rare one among the Turks. 

‘Constantinople, October 10.—A 
campaign against India has always 
appealed powerfully to my imagination. 
I have always been of the opinion that 
Great Britain will never receive a 
death blow except by the landing of an 
army in England or by the invasion of 
India. Now that we have, for some 
incomprehensible reason, given up 
every effort to secure the mastery of 
the North Sea, England can be forced 
to sign a tolerable peace in the present 
war only by a serious threat to her 
Indian possessions. . . . But this is 
the most unfavorable moment con- 
ceivable for that. Turkey’s armies are 
held fast on other fronts. None of the 
long-range preparations have been 
made that would be imperative for 
such an enterprise. More than that, we 
have n’t a safe base to start from. The 
Turkish army in Irak is weak and is 
retreating. We shall not be able to 
send it adequate reénforcements with- 
in any time I can now foresee. So it 
will not be easy to drive the English 
out of the country. We must try to, 
nevertheless. Above all, we must 
make trouble for the English wherever 
we can, and immobilize the largest 
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possible English forces out here. That 
is what justifies what we are doing in 
Persia and Afghanistan, whether we 
accomplish any more than that or not. 
If we fail now, we may have better 
luck the next time. 

‘For my part, I consider the present 
war only the beginning of a long his- 
torical development which will even- 
tually end in depriving England of her 
world hegemony. The great movement 
of the twentieth century will be the revolt 
of the colored races against the colonial 
imperialism of the Europeans. That will 
surely hit England hardest of all. I do 
not know whether I, with my seventy- 
two years, am competent to meet the 
demands made upon me. The prospect 
of seeing my home and family again is 
in any case slight. But our life belongs 
to our King and our country. So, 
forward! 

‘Constantinople, October 16. — I have 
got another army, the Sixth, and shall 
probably leave Constantinople in a few 
weeks. The Sixth Army is being 


formed in the southeastern part of the 


Empire, with its headquarters at 
Bagdad. Unhappily, the English have 
pushed a long way inland and must be 
driven out again. Consequently there 
will be heavy troop movements in that 
direction in the next few weeks. The 
Turkish Cabinet has unanimously put 
me in command. With this are asso- 
ciated other duties which I cannot 
confide to my present letter. Bagdad 
is said to be very beautiful in the winter 
time and to have a better climate than 
Constantinople. 

‘Iam thinking of stopping a few days 
at Aleppo, to visit Damascus, Baalbek, 
and Lebanon. Frau Koch will be 
waiting for me there, and will certainly 
give me a cordial welcome. I am 
delighted at the prospect of seeing her 
again. My life has been enriched by 
this new duty, which is an entirely new 
chapter in it. I had often dreamed of 
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such an opportunity, but naturally had 
long since ceased to expect it. Above 
all, I am elated at the chance of being of 
some service to my Fatherland in my 
old age. If I succeed I shall have justi- 
fied myself brilliantly. I shall have 
proved to the world that I was unfairly 
treated when my country refused my 
services at home. I can go back con- 
scious that I have done my duty, and 
able to look the younger men, to whom 
I have preached so much, straight in 
the face. If fortune favors me in my 
old days, I shall shorten the war, 
which I long to do with all my heart. 
Then I shall not have lived in vain. 

‘Aleppo, November 22, 1915 (To his 
wife). — From Bozanti we travel by 
automobile through the Taurus and 
the Cilician Gate, where Roman mile- 
stones still mark the way, down into 
the plain of Tarsus, and from there by 
train through Adana to the Amanus 
Mountains, which, like the Taurus, are 
to be pierced by a long tunnel. The 
tunnel is not yet finished, but the 
construction company has flanked it 
by a bold supply line which climbs 
around the precipices at a dizzy height. 
We were taken by this to the little 
station at the top of the pass. Unfor- 
tunately, we passed this beautiful part 
of our route, as well as that through 
the Taurus, at night, so I did not see 
much of the country. There was 
enough moonlight, however, for me to 
guess at the grandeur of the scenery. 
The next morning we passed through 
the main tunnel and down into the 
North Syrian plain. 

‘Here we got a heart-rending sight of 
the Armenian fugitives who are to be 
settled along the southern flanks of the 
Taurus. Naturally no adequate provi- 
sion has been made to care for such a 
multitude, and they are suffering fear- 
fully. It is a horrible national tragedy. 
Without food or care or protection, 
thousands upon thousands plod wearily 
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on to an unknown destination. Many 
die by the roadside and lie there un- 
buried. I cannot help feeling intense 
pity for them, but am powerless to aid 
them. What tragedies this wicked war 
has caused! They are beyond counting 
already, and how many are yet in 
store! When we stop to consider that 
it is all due in the end to Britain’s 
greedy envy, we realize the full weight 
of the guilt that rests upon her Govern- 
ment. But her national egoism, a trait 
of which we unfortunately have not 
enough, knows no bounds. Unhappily, 
the resumption of the U-boat war has 
now thrown America into England’s 
arms. Were it not for that, we should 
already have broken her power and will. 
Tirpitz is said to have been so upset by 
the way our U-boats were restricted 
that he tried to resign, but was not 
permitted to do so. God grant that we 
may eventually be able to threaten 
India here, or at least make England 
tremble for her precious possession. 
That would hasten the end of the war 
greatly. First of all, however, we must 
make Bagdad safe. It is threatened, 
but it has disappointed its enemies 
more than once in the past. We cannot 
plan anything further until it is secure. 

‘Even from this place it is very 
difficult to get a clear understanding of 
the situation in Mesopotamia and 
Persia. Sarre has proved himself not 
only a learned scientist but also a com- 
petent man and an energetic organizer. 
Our Ambassador has left Teheran be- 
cause he did not feel safe from the Rus- 
sians there. Kanitz accompanied him, 
and we are uncertain where the two are 
at present. I doubt if conditions in 
Persia are actually as favorable as the 
new Persian Ambassador in Berlin and 
his colleague in Constantinople tell us. 
I am beginning to understand better 
the immense difficulty of the task 
assigned me. Yesterday afternoon I 
spent the evening at Frau Koch’s, in 
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her magnificent and artistically fur- 
nished Oriental home, with several 
gentlemen from hereabouts and from 
Bagdad. We had a delightful time. 

‘Bagdad, December 6 (To his wife). — 
Here you have my first letter from Bag- 
dad, my new field of labor, which covers 
all Persia and Mesopotamia. We 
floated down the Tigris from Mosul on 
an old-time raft of inflated sheep- 
skins, and arrived here this noon after 
six days on the river. Moltke describes 
the journey splendidly in his Letters 
from Turkey. He traveled, however, 
down the more beautiful part of the 
Tigris, where it flows through the 
mountains, while we were entirely in 
flat country. He also made the passage 
at a pleasanter time of year. We 
found it bitterly cold at night, and I 
was thankful that I had brought plenty 
of heavy blankets. A pretty, carpeted, 
but rather too airy hut was built on our 
raft for me and Restorff, which was our 
home for the six days we were on the 
water. Restorff proved to possess many 
surprising domestic accomplishments, 
including a real genius for cooking. On 
one occasion he served chicken and rice 
which was about the best I ever ate. 
I found this Robinson Crusoe life very 
fascinating, especially toward noonday, 
when the sun had warmed things up. 
The stillness and seclusion, the silence 
broken only by the dip of the rowers’ 
oars, did me an immense amount of 
good. I also had time to attend to a lot 
of little personal things and completely 
to forget my cares. 

‘Naturally, when we reached the 
city they gave me the big, formal 
reception customary here in the East 
—music, troops,  school-children, 
officials, notables, and all that. I think 
they have inherited it from Byzantium. 
The enemy may be before the gates, 
but ceremonies and courtesies go on the 
same as ever. Just now the situation 
happens to be good, but they would 
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have made as much of the affair had it 
been quite otherwise. 

‘Bagdad, which extends for a great 
distance along the Tigris, is a right 
imposing city, with its handsome 
buildings, whose open galleries look out 
upon the stream from quiet palm gar- 
dens. My own window looks into sucha 
garden, for I am occupying the house 
of the former Norwegian Consul, who 
was an English subject and so was 
forced to leave the city. My first im- 
pressions were very pleasant, until 
night came with an intense cold that 
you would never associate with Bagdad. 
Fortunately, good Frau Koch had 
given me and Restorff outfits of furs. 
In the summer the heat is unbearable. 
I have come on ahead with only five 
gentlemen of my staff. The rest are 
still on the way. I wanted to get to the 
army as soon as possible. For the pres- 
ent this will be my permanent head- 
quarters, but I expect to make several 
excursions into the surrounding terri- 
tory soon. I have so little help as yet 
that I am kept very busy. 

‘Bagdad, January 31, 1916 (To his 
wife). — Circumstances make it im- 
possible for me to take a furlough home 
even for a short time. I must stick to 
my post in distant, isolated, mud-gray 
Mesopotamia, whose former beauty 
and magnificence it is difficult to re- 
construct in one’s imagination. At the 
moment I have nothing to do but sit 
idle, for our forces are not strong 
enough to undertake anything. It is 
a decidedly monotonous period of 
waiting, and not helped by the fact 
that I am passing it in Bagdad. I am 
occupied with the complicated ques- 
tions connected with our Mesopo- 
tamian-Persian undertaking, but that 
does not keep me from being impatient 
to get into action. 

‘Our friends elsewhere may wonder 
why we make such slow progress. They 
forget the immense distances to be 
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covered. Everything we need for war 
must be got twelve hundred miles 
away. My few troops have to occupy 
and defend a territory half as large as 
all Germany. It is two hundred and 
forty miles from here to Kermanshah, 
our nearest important post in Persia, 
almost exactly the same distance to 
Mosul, and more than one hundred 
miles to Kut-el-Amara. And such 
roads! Ordinary travelers think they 
do well to reach Kermanshah in ten 
days. That is something different from 
military operations in Belgium and 
Northern France. It is tedious, trying 
work. No such luck as a railway — we 
are fortunate if we can travel in a 
carriage, instead of being forced to 
take an auto truck or a camel. It 
sometimes seems to me a dream that 
my destiny should have brought me to 
such a place as this in my old age. 
The last days of my military career 
have not been made easy for me. 

‘I have just read a short, vivid ac- 
count of the battle of Tannenberg. 
What a joy it must be to lead German 
troops into action, where you are sure 
of obedience and good will, and pro- 
tected against misunderstandings and 
incompetency — to say nothing of 
secret or open opposition, or at the 
least indifference and apathy. I hope 
to accomplish something, but it will be 
by efforts and sacrifices that will take 
away all the satisfaction from success. 
Rather remarkably, my health is ex- 
cellent. How long is this thing going 
to last? People in Germany must not 
get war-weary. That is what our 
enemies chiefly count upon, and we 
must disappoint them. 

‘Before Kut-el-Amara, March 12, 
1916 (To Major von Restorff). — You 
had no sooner left Bagdad than things 
livened up, but unfortunately not in 
the way we wanted. Bopp surrendered 
Kermanshah just after his advance 
posts had successfully repelled some 
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light attacks. For the Russians ap- 
peared in unexpected strength with 
twenty-eight field pieces, advancing in 
a circle against the town. At once all 
resistance in Persia collapsed, pre- 
cisely as Bopp expected and prophesied 
for a long time. The native cavalry 
and holy-war men promptly absconded, 
carrying off with them Bopp’s pack 
train of one hundred and thirty mules, 
and were never seen again. Bopp has 
given up all hope of using Persian 
troops hereafter. I think he goes too 
far there. The apparently superior 
strength of the Russians terrified 
Persia’s ‘brave defenders of the father- 
land,’ so that they gave up all thought 
of resistance. The feeling that the 
other man is the stronger is always 
decisive in the Orient. So far the enemy 
has not advanced in force beyond 
Kermanshah. But you will have read 
all about this in the papers before my 
letter reaches you. 

‘You will also have learned that we 
have had some very pretty victories 
down here by Kut-el-Amara. On the 
evening of the eighth of March, Halil 
Bey reported that the English were 
advancing in full strength to attack 
south of the Tigris, and that the night 
before they had bombarded heavily 
our position at Felahia with twenty- 
two guns. The next morning I came 
down by motor boat, arriving before 
daybreak, after eighteen hours’ steady 
travel. All that we had heard pre- 
viously in Bagdad was that the attack 
of the first day had been brilliantly 
repulsed. When I reached Azizie I 
learned that the English had renewed 
their attack on the ninth, but had been 
in full retreat since midday. Their 
total losses are about five thousand 
men. On the tenth I greeted our vic- 
torious troops, who are really worthy 
of the highest praise. On the eleventh 
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I was again with them and present at 
the last attack, which was repulsed by 
the thirty-fifth division alone, which 
was in hot pursuit of the enemy. These 
successes are very gratifying, but they 
do not finish the job. Kut-el-Amara 
still holds out, and the enemy, includ- 
ing the garrison of that place, still out- 
numbers us. He will certainly renew 
the offensive. We cannot expect re. 
enforcements. We have only one man 
for every four yards of our line of en- 
circlement in front of Kut-el-Amara, 
and not a single soldier in reserve. 
Bopp has meanwhile received the 
Fifth Regiment, one field battery, and 
a company of engineers, which I hope 
will be enough to enable him to hold his 
position. Certainly few armies in our 
day have been in a more difficult po- 
sition. Naturally many unpleasant 
things happen; they are to be expected 
in this country. If Fritz [the Field- 
Marshal’s riding horse] cannot stand 
the climate, he will die in harness. I 
hope his master may do the same. 

‘I envy you seeing Germany again. 
I often feel a great longing for my home, 
especially out in these desolate gray 
deserts. But a soldier must not yield 
to such sentiments; war demands a 
different mood. I am very anxious to 
hear what the feeling is at home and 
at Grand Headquarters. If you have 
an opportunity, caution them as 
strongly as possible against imagining 
that the war will soon be over. You 
never hear that even from our prisoners 
down here. England’s obstinacy is 
underestimated, I fear, in Germany.’ 


[Not long after General Townshend's 
surrender at Kut-el-Amara on April 28, 
1916, Field-Marshal von der Goltz 
died suddenly at Bagdad — it was 
suspected, by poison administered by 
jealous Turkish military rivals.] 
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GREECE, OLD AND NEW' 


BY ERNST NEUSTADT 


I. CHRISTMAS IN ELEUSIS 


NEITHER in museum relics nor in mere 
ruins does the world of ancient Greece 
again come to life, but in the soil itself, 
whence spring the old beliefs, myths, 
and all that goes to make up the spirit 
of the nation. For the questing soul of 
youth there is a singular fascination in 
tracking down legends and _ stories 
across the mountains and seas that 
were their original home; and above all, 
before the eyes of the modern traveler 
in Greece a second country is forever 
revealing itself, where dwell gods and 
heroes whose footsteps seem to cross 
our very path — the gods and heroes 
whose fate helped to form the spirit of 
Europe, and in whom we feel the breath 
of life as we visit Salamis or the Plain of 
Marathon. 

Each year thousands of Greeks, both 
men and women, gather on a certain 
winter evening near the Holy Gate at 
the southwest corner of Athens. After 
fasting and prayer, they have prepared 
a sacrifice to celebrate the mystery of 
Christmas. The starry heavens look 
down on the torchlight procession as it 
wends its way, singing and shouting 
with joy, down the trench-lined sacred 
road to Eleusis. We join the five-hour 
pilgrimage. To our right and left stand 
potteries, as they have stood for 
thousands of years — for we are passing 
the pottery quarter of ancient Athens, 
through which runs the road to Megara 
and Corinth, to Thebes, Phocis, and 


1From Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin Na- 
tionalist-Conservative historical monthly), April 


Northern Greece, by way of Eleusis. 
Remains of altars, chapels, and monu- 
ments line our path, and giant cactuses 
with wide-spreading leaves hedge in 
the scattered houses, while in the open 
spaces grow blue aloes with enormous 
stems. 

The landscape offers an artistic 
background for this scene, for it is 
dotted with silver-gray olive trees and 
tall, slender cypresses. On the left, 
behind a stone wall, and surrounded by 
more cypresses, stands a ruined nun- 
nery. No laurel trees grow where the 
temple of Apollo once stood, but, 
though the structure was destroyed in 
the fourth century of the Christian era, 
the name still clings to its ancient site 
and keeps its memory alive. Gods pass 
away, and the spirit of religion changes, 
but a reverence for the divinity of this 
place still lives in the souls of the 
people. Every successive god they 
have worshiped has invariably sent 
down an Apollo for them from the 
Grecian hills and mountains, and the 
Christian religion is not the only one 
in which they have celebrated the 
wonders of their ancient faith in caves, 
on mountain-tops, and by the river’s 
edge. That is why the haggard face of 
Christos Pantokrator has taken the 
place of Apollo and surveys from a halo 
of faded gold and broken mosaic-work 
the flaming cross on the altar of brown 
wood that invests the shabby Byzan- 
tine basilica with an air of faded dreari- 
ness. 

At last we reach the pine forest, 
dotted with camomile and wild thyme, 
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and we see the semicircular Bay of 
Eleusis in the distance, while rocky 
Salamis rises in glistening majesty 
across the water. A wall of mountains 


encompasses us, extending in two horns . 


to the sea on either side of ‘smoke-dark’ 
Eleusis itself, which lies to the west- 
ward, close to the white-topped waves. 
Nowadays the air is free from sacri- 
ficial smoke — what we see comes from 
the soap and cement factories in the 
little town of Lefsina, whose church 
tower, with the clock that regulates 
the lives of its men and women workers, 
is visible beyond a bare hilltop. 

Archeologists make wry faces before 
us laymen at such modernity. But sup- 
pose you have come upon a lonely 
spring in the mountains of Messina or 
Laconia, and you find its basin an 
ancient sarcophagus carved with pic- 
tures of Dionysus and his train. From 
its beautiful cold sides, that once 
enclosed a dead body, flows life-giving 
water. You then relate this experience 
to your fellow archeologists at home; 
you tell them of all the statues there 
are in Delphi and of the richness of 
Pindaric poetry; you describe how the 
architectural supremacy of ancient 
Athens rested upon and embodied all 
the greatness of Attic tragedy -— and 
you soon discover what puzzled silence 
can be. Yet in Eleusis the landscape 
and temples conspire to charm the 
beholder into believing himself trans- 
ported to primitive times. 

‘Now send thou a stately sacrifice 
to the altar, and urge the people to 
come to me, up the steep mountain, 
across lofty plateaus, and over sharp 
peaks. Then will I myself cause secret 
celebrations to be held, so that I may 
reward you as you worship me.’ 

Thus spake Demeter. 

Pious generations of men obeyed the 
command, and the huge wall they 
erected still bears witness to their 
ancient faith, New temples were 
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erected on this holy ground at the foot 
of the mountain, but even the most 
recent of these lie about us in ruins. 
The god himself dwelt in the Grecian 
temple, and each believer approached 
him alone, either to pray or to offer 
thanksgiving. The temple of the 
mysteries at Eleusis was the first one 
constructed for public worship. A line 
of seats eight deep, some of them hewn 
out of the natural rock, enclosed the 
wide rectangular inner sanctuary. Here 
grew a veritable forest of pillars, in 
seven rows, spanned by six beams 
above; while overhead, as in the temple 
to Poseidon at Petum, rose a second 
series of columns. Light from above 
streamed down into the middle space 
between the pillars, and an air of 
mystery encircled the whole scene. 
Outside, unknown and solitary, the 
Earth Mother, the Mother of Sorrow, 
rested for the first time in her fruitless 
search for her stolen daughter. Great 
Keleos from the mountain up above 
sheltered her, and this holy spot was 
the scene of the first encounter, so 
bitter-sweet, between the ‘Great God- 
desses.’ The surrounding fields were 
consecrated ground, and the Earth 
Mother still watches over them to-day. 
It was around the beautiful springs 
close to the entrance of the holy circle 
that the women of Eleusis danced 
every year on the first day of harvest. 
History and religion are interwined, 
and it is a sad and secret pattern that 
they weave. 

At times of birth and death a regular 
nocturnal liturgy was performed in the 
sacrificial temple year after year, until 
at length in a flood of light a godlike 
child was born. ‘A holy Child the holy 
Mother bore,’ sang the congregation 
on that Christmas Eve, before they 
streamed out among the ruins, pure 
and holy, and walked toward the bay, 
still singing. 

The hands of the clock have trav- 
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ersed five hours. People quit their 
tasks, dirty children from Lefsina stand 
staring at the foreigners, and women 
wash their big bright-colored hand- 
woven coverlets in the sea, beating 
them with a wooden mallet. But 
beyond lies Salamis, where the golden 
throne of the king of Persia once stood, 
and the songs of Aristophanes ring in 
our ears as we survey immortal 
Greece, calm and triumphant, far re- 
moved from’ the tedious alarms of 
to-day. 


II. EASTER IN THE PELOPON- 
NESUS 


In The Frogs of Aristophanes, Diony- 
sus, before visiting Hades, asks Brother 
Heracles about the little bugs that may 
be found in the inns. Heracles ignores 
this in much the same way that a clever 
Greek lawyer of our acquaintance did 
when we put him a similar question. 
He talked impressively about the 
Peloponnesus, boasting of his native 
city, Pyrgos — its beautiful women; 
its humming industries; its straw-hat 
factory; its public square, the most 
beautiful in the world, since it com- 
mands a view of the sea (‘Have you 
anything like that in Germany?’); 
and its thirteen thousand inhabitants 
who proclaim, ‘We are all archi- 
monarchiki.’ Our friend was not so 
fulsome, however, in his praise of the 
hotels in the Peloponnesus. He enumer- 
ated some of them, adding, ‘ 7rés bons, 
bons,’ and then, after a brief patriotic 
pause, ‘ Passables.’ Thanks to my wife’s 
zealous house-cleaning efforts, however, 
and to a liberal supply of insect powder 
and ammonia, we survived even the 
most passable of the hostelries enu- 
merated by our friend, and we hereby 
award the palm for cleanliness and 
hospitality to you, O Christos Christo- 
pulos, of Andritszena, in the heart of the 
Arcadian mountains. 
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When Faust picked out a Frankish 
castle in the Laconian mountains as a 
leafy refuge in which to saturate him- 
self in the delights of Greece, ‘remain- 
ing joyfully in Arcadia hard by 
Sparta,’ he made a great mistake. 
Ghosts of bygone centuries have al- 
tered for us the character of the 
Laconian and Arcadian countryside. 
For Arcadia’s ‘holy ground’ is only a 
figment of ancient poetical imagery. 
But the person who comes here with 
dim schoolday recollections of the 
strict education and black soup of 
‘Iron Sparta’ will be more pleasantly 
surprised, and may understand why 
Dionysus so gladly visited the district. 
For there are fruit and flower gardens, 
green fields of tobacco and grape vines, 
and olive, mulberry, fig, and orange 
trees. 

The silver ribbon of the Eurotas 
winds through this country, in the 
middle of which lies Sparta, nestling 
between the reddish-brown range of 
the Parnon Mountains and the lofty 
peak of Taygetus, whose steep sides 
and summit are covered with irides- 
cent snow, while mountain streams 
cascade down deep gullies and across 
green hillsides until they reach the 
level plain. Up in these mountains was 
where Faust sojourned — hardly an 
idyllic spot in which to savor ‘ Arcadia’s 
free delight.’ In the midst of all this 
greenery lies modern Sparta, a city 
scarcely one hundred years old, white, 
hot, and provincial — and the less said 
about its inhabitants the better. What 
has become of Lycurgus’s decree of 
daily baths in the Eurotas? Only in the 
little museum do we find a few bizarre 
reminders, in the form of little gold and 
bronze utensils and relics of lead and 
ivory, of the happy days of ‘merry 
old Sparta,’ when an enterprising 
people was developing the country. 
This was when Sparta was a great 
power, and long before the time when 
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the local spirit congealed and became 
sterile. 

The little town of Meligala stands in 
the middle of the fruitful Messenian 
plain. Thousands of falcons have built 
nests in its old walls, and sit in the palm 
trees and on the shingled roofs when 
they are not flying through the streets, 
tame as sparrows. Milk and honey are 
abundant, not only in the etymology 
of Meligala’s name, but in the zeno- 
dochion hypnu kai phagetu (hotel for 
sleeping and eating), where the landlord 
keeps an angry eye on our comfort. 
Pistol shots ring out continually, and 
the consumption of buns steadily 
increases as Lent draws to a close. 
To-morrow is Good Friday. Xeno- 
dochos is working at the stove, and in 
the dimly lighted room beyond steam 
three enormous kettles, containing 
bean soup, mutton, and fish. Oily 
smoke fills the room. The landlord is 
vexed at our arrival. He is not pleased 
when two of the chicken walks leading 
to our room break under the burden of 
my luggage. And when I, a mere 
archeologist, ignore a dish of tripe 
that is cooking on the stove and 
inquire instead about the condition of 
my bed, our host replies in true 
Laconic style: ‘Ina kathara kathara (It 
is absolutely clean.)’ Preparations for 
our comfort are completed, for the 
remains of a comb and a hairbrush lie, 
as is the custom, on a little table, while 
water that gives the illusion of being 
capable of being employed for washing 
drips out of a tap attached to a big 
tin can that originally contained pre- 
serves. 

Meligala has its hands full turning 
out piles of straw hats and shoes. Why? 
The next morning gives the answer. 
Hardly is our nightly warfare against 
everything that creeps and flies com- 
pleted when we are greeted by cries 
from innumerable throats in the street 
outside. Easter market! On this holy 


festival of spring all the peasants from 
plain and mountain-side come here 
with every kind of sheep and pig, both 
large and small. The market place is 
already full, but crowds are still 
arriving in endless streams. As we walk 
across meadows, green fields, and 
blossoming gardens we meet these 
peasants at every turn, pouring into 
the town. Many of them are tall and 
blue-eyed; and they wear artistic 
costumes. Carrying a shepherd’s crook, 
they go on foot, on horseback, on mules, 
or on little donkeys. Frequently two 
riders have mounted a single beast, and 
often it carries a balanced load on 
either side as well. Its sad face surveys 
the world of springtime,— the mur- 
muring streams, the red pomegranate 
blossoms, the almond trees and myrtles 
in full bloom, — while nightingales and 
cuckoos call from the trees. 

When the flood of merchants had at 
last subsided, a cavalcade of prospec- 
tive buyers galloped past, laughing 
and talking. Epaminondas’s native 
town of Messene is our objective. 
Under deep banks and beneath the 
leafy shade of twisted bushes whirls a 
cool, sharp stream of water. It is 
called Mavromati (‘The Black-eyed’), 
and the natives of to-day speak of it 
with that peculiar affection that South- 
ern people have for flowing water. 
This stream is the heritage of centuries, 
for at its sources, where a little village 
now nestles in the hills, the city of 
Messene once stood. Full of wonder, 
we surveyed the site of that ancient 
town, and marveled at the geographic 
and political skill of the great Theban 
patriot in making a strategic barrier 
against Sparta in the form of Messene, 
Megalopolis, Mantineia, and Argos. 
We were also astonished at the skillful 
fortification in the fourth century 
before Christ. The wall that sur- 
rounded the city followed the top of 
a range of hills for nine kilometres. 
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In spite of frequent earthquakes, a 
considerable number of square and 
semicircular battlements are still stand- 
ing, as is the renowned Arcadian gate, a 
masterpiece of Greek craftsmanship in 
that particular line. Two huge outer 
doors flank the entrance, while the 
brickwork on the walls of the circular 
court between the two sets of doors 
bears witness to the skill of the builders. 
Although these sharply cut stones were 
not stuck together with mortar, the 
cracks are scarcely visible. Shrubs and 
poison ivy abound, and two niches 
where stood statues of the gods who 
once guarded the gates can still be dis- 
cerned. The inner doorway is almost 
completely choked by a single block 
of stone, nearly six metres long, that 
now lies broken, one piece of it leaning 
against a post. After walking up and 
down the mountains it was a pleasure 
to drink some cool Messene wine, 
almost free from bitterness. On our 
way back we ran into the same brightly 
colored Easter crowd. Alone and in 
groups, they rode along, singing as they 
went. Everybody had a new straw hat, 
and each little horse or donkey bore a 
load of others for the many-headed 
family at home. They all stopped when 
they met us, and they all asked us the 
same Homeric question: ‘Who are you, 
and whence do you come? What is 
your native country?’ And then 
proudly they would inquire, expecting 
no answer, ‘What do you think of our 
mountains?’ They were still ladling 
bean soup out of the big kettles they 
carried with them. 

Our invariable diet of mutton, to 
which we had been perforce confined 
for weeks now, made us curious to see 
a great slaughter of sheep. On Easter 
Saturday the gods fulfilled our out- 
rageous desire, but maliciously, and in 
a different way than we had expected. 
Zevgolatio, Bilali, and Megalopolis all 
present the same picture. In wagons 
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and on foot, like bearers of the sacrifice 
in antique times, young men and 
maidens carry the Easter lambs to the 
butcher, their living burdens slung 
over their backs. The animal dies 
without a murmur under the ever- 
moving knife, and is promptly skinned, 
still quivering. A daily supply of 
mutton is assured for another week — 
this is our thought as we turn from the 
beautiful landscape of the Peloponnesus 
to its most unpleasant aspect. Ar- 
cadia’s wild soul has gazed at us through 
the moist, eager eyes of the sheep, and 
the next thing we know we are off in an 
automobile, scaling the serpentine roads 
of Alpheios, the wolf mountain. Above 
us on the bare, shadeless peaks an 
ancient wolf god once sipped human 
blood that was spilled on his altar, and 
the first man who sacrificed a child to 
this divinity turned into a wolf himself. 

We also pass an oak forest where 
lived the bear goddess who founded 
Arcadia and gave it its name. Pan was 
the ruler of the Arcadian countryside, 
and he scared the she-goats as he went 
grazing about at high noon. But there 
are no more werewolves and bears 
in Arcadia — only pastures. Though 
does n’t that strapping shepherd with 
a kid under his arm look as if he were 
going to sacrifice it to Pan? ‘Christos 
anesteken (Christ is risen),’ he shouts 
to us. ‘Anesteken alithinos (Verily, He 
is risen),’ we answer, and he comes and 
offers us milk and sweet pastry, for it 
is Easter. 

These mountain dwellers are true- 
hearted and friendly, and Greece is an 
unusually hospitable country. This is 
due to the fact that many of the natives 
have been forced by poverty to leave 
their homes; but any attempt to pay 
for what they give you will be met by 
the same raising of the eyebrows that 
Athene indulged in when the Trojan 
matrons approached her for aid. It is 
here that one discovers how little the 
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constant elements of national life, in 
the form of a common way of living, 
common ancestors, and a common 
racial inheritance, bind the Greek 
people together. Temperance, adapta- 
bility, a curiosity that docs not give the 
foreign guest a minute’s peace, an 
eagerness to talk and argue, a love of 
independence, a scorn of menial servil- 
ity, a sound democratic sense that puts 
all men on an equal footing, a primitive 
kind of patriotism that brings emi- 
grants back from America to their 
native towns (in every village there is 
at least one returned emigrant who 
speaks English, and to whom his home 
town is the most complete expression 
of perfect beauty in the world) — all 
this seems to be to-day’s heritage from 
a past of two thousand years. 

Yet these two thousand years have 
rolled over the Arcadian countryside 
without changing its appearance in 
any way. The cold, stony mountain- 
peaks are as solitary as ever, and the 
brooks and rivers flow on as usual. The 
heavy underbrush through which we 
push our way, hour upon hour in the 
oak forest, still seems to reveal the 
footprints of ancient satyrs and enor- 
mous wolfhounds like those that greeted 
the beggar-king Odysseus in the fields 
of Eumaios; and the modern moun- 
taineer sings the same traditional 
epical refrain: — 

Now he is scared with a stone, up from the 
ground but half lifted, 

Backward in flight he retreats, yet threatens you 
still with his yapping, 

And barks out as loud as he can defiance, in 
hopes he will scare you. 


With the same ever-ready weapon 
the peasant cuts into three pieces the 
snake that is sunning himself on a 
rock, while his little son bombards the 
birds in the trees and his playmates on 
the street with stones. In the morning 


we leave the anxious care of the mer- 
chant in Andritsena with whom we 
have been staying, and start on our 
pilgrimage to the holy place. ‘Stus 
stylus, stus lithus,’ the natives scornfully 
call the ‘pillars’ and ‘stones’ of the 
forgotten sanctuary, and once when 
we asked a native of gina the way to 
the temple (naos) he directed us to a 
little church named after Saint Nich- 
olas. By midday the path was growing 
steeper and steeper as we progressed up 
the mountain which we had already 
scaled to a height of some eleven 
hundred metres. The country became 
more and more bare, the wind blew 
harder and harder, there were no more 
fields, no more trees, no signs of human 
life for miles around. At an ice-cold 
spring of water the traveler had an 
opportunity to fill his canteen, and here 
and there could be discerned a weather- 
beaten plane tree, while over the whole 
scene hung a sky of gray. 

But suddenly, like a god emerging 
from a storm-tossed sea, a chaotic pile 
of stone arose before us. It was the 
temple, slender and light, made of the 
same rocks that lay about it in the 
wilderness, shadowed by near and 
distant peaks, but even in its present 
formless state revealing the touch of 
a masterly architectural hand, whose 
genius glowed from every stone, illu- 
minating the chaos and making you 
feel the presence of a mighty god. The 
inhabitants of Phigalia built this in 
honor of Apollo for preserving them 
from pestilence and war, and the 
creator of the Parthenon had it put up 
here in the mountains from which 
Apollo the Healer came. As if among 
the glittering stones of Parnassus, in 
this proud whirling silence of light and 
solitude he still dwells, the dragon 
slayer, the scourge of earthly tyrants, 
and the expeller of ghosts. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF POVERTY’ 


BY KARL SEBESTYEN 


[Tuts is a chapter from the author’s 
forthcoming autobiography, Summa 
Vite.] 


PurLosopay is as old as human thought. 
Poverty is doubtless still older. The 
two met early. Thales and his scholars, 
who occupied themselves with physics, 
never pondered this poignant problem. 
The royal Heraclitus knew nothing of 
it. Laughing Democritus passed it by 
with a shrug of the shoulders. But 
Socrates, the true father of philosophy, 
drew lessons from his own poverty for 
his system of ethics. Later the Cynics, 
who inherited part of Socrates’ in- 
tellectual estate, made poverty the 
very axis of their philosophy. Socrates 
said that those were the happiest who 
had the fewest needs. The Cynics 
carried this idea to the extreme, de- 
clared war on worldly goods, and made 
a sceptre of the beggar’s staff. For 
centuries the apostles of the Cynics 
wandered through the Hellenic world, 
and even the lands of the barbarians, 
gathering gaping crowds around them 
in the market places of rich cities to 
preach to them renunciation, self- 
mortification, the transitoriness and 
vanity of worldly riches. The Stoics 
likewise extolled self-sufficiency, or 
autarkei, though, to be sure, as only 
one command of their code of conduct. 
Finally, when the radiance of the 
Olympian deities began to grow dim 
in the hearts of men, leaving a great 
vacancy in human breasts and a longing 

1From Pester Lloyd (Budapest German- 
Hungarian daily), April 18 


for a new religion and a new god, the 
Christian evangelists came, praising 
the cross of poverty. Christ, the son 
of a poor carpenter, remained a poor 
man until his death. He had no prop- 
erty, no gainful occupation; He con- 
demned gold and treasures; He chose 
His friends from the lowest classes of 
the people; and He founded His 
Church on the faith of a poor fisherman. 
The Christian Middle Ages outdid 
the Cynics and the Stoics in their cult 
of poverty. After the Roman Church 
grew wealthy, and her heart was 
hardened by vast revenues and posses- 
sions, monastic orders arose, one after 
the other, to carry on the doctrine. 
Their members took a vow of poverty, 
and, defying the pride and pomp of 
popes and bishops, taught the un- 
adulterated Christianity of the evan- 
gelists. Bearers of princely names, 
owners of great domains, renounced 
their privileges of rank and wealth, 
and gave up their worldly goods, to 
retire to lonely cells and to inure them- 
selves to every physical privation, in.the 
hope of thus attaining eternal bliss. 
The Renaissance again taught men 
to recognize human dignity, to weigh 
the worth of personality, to value life 
in this world. The charm of poverty 
paled before the arts, before the beauty 
and glory of magnificent churches and 
palaces, of paintings and statues, of 
music and letters. But the reaction 
from this was prompt and vigorous. 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, the Scotch 
Puritans, and stern iconociastic sec- 
tarians of every breed, appeared to 
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preach anew repression of earthly 
joys. With the German Mystics, who 
have a certain kinship with the Stoics, 
poverty once more turned to philoso- 
phy. And philosophy opened its arms 
to poverty. Since then, whenever the 
leaden weight of economic stress has 
lain heavily upon nations, and hunger, 
discord, rebellion, and ruin have stalked 
abroad, poverty has become a cult. 
Under such conditions men seek to 
show that it is the normal, God-given 
condition of themselves and _ their 
fellow men. 

I do not propose to dispute this 
theorem. Poverty is natural because 
it is everywhere. We know that it has 
always existed. But is it inevitable? 
Is it a necessary corollary of wealth, 
of material and moral independence? 
Is it as logical a reflection of riches as 
evil is of good, ugliness of beauty, 
falsehood of truth? Must we reconcile 
ourselves to poverty as an abiding 
blight upon ourselves and human so- 
ciety? Must we accept it as it comes? 
These are questions which may well 
engage the philosopher. 

Ever since I have been old enough to 
think, I have witnessed — and I have 
been at times the victim of — grinding 
poverty. I had a father who battled 
with the world for a mere existence 
until he fell fainting in the harness. 
I had a mother whose life was shortened 
by overwork. I had student friends 
who were never able to buy the text- 
books they needed during their whole 
school life. They rebelled against 
their fate, but rebellion was futile. 
Yet they were respectable, honest, 
industrious lads, who loved work and 
tried to do their duty. 

We must accept being born poor as 
a part of human fortune. But why 
do we stay poor? Simply because 
some of us unfortunates do not possess 
the knack of our luckier fellows to 
get ahead in the world. Gold may be 
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only a means and not an end, but it is 
a means indispensable for success. 
Money does not make us happy, but 
want of money makes us unhappy. 
You try to persuade yourself that you 
have everything which the poets and 
philosophers say is necessary for happi- 
ness — health, work, the respect of 
your fellows, love. Then you suddenly 
discover that you are caught in a net. 
A heavy load weighs on your shoulders. 
You want to rise, and you can’t. 
You have desires, and you must 
renounce them. You would like to 
travel, and you stay at home. A 
wonderful opportunity presents itself 
to better your condition, and you 
cannot take advantage of it. Why? 

Why? In the first place, because it 
is so difficult to fix a fair relation 
between labor and its reward. You 
have chosen your occupation unwisely. 
When you chose your career you un- 
intentionally took a vow of poverty, as 
much as did ever a Franciscan monk. 
That is the root of the evil for you. 
But that does not cover the case. At 
school you were taught many things: 
Latin, Greek, religion, composition, 
physics, mathematics — everything 
but practical business. You were 
taught to appreciate ancient statuary, 
modern paintings, great epics, and 
witty epigrams. But you were not 
taught business acumen; you never 
learned to judge material values. 
And so you drag on through life, 
weary and footsore, bowed down with 
daily cares, and ever fearful of to- 
morrow. 

Roused at times by your misery, 
you try to discover where the trouble 
lies. Looking back over your life 
from the vantage ground of long ex- 
perience, you see where your poverty 
began. But does that make you any 
happier? Does it make it easier for 
you to earn a living? 

What, then, is poverty? Let us try 

















to give it an approximate definition, 
in order to avoid confusion. Poverty 
has certain extreme forms whic!i we 
can leave out of our present discussion. 
The beggar who lives on the industry 
of others but does not work himself 
need not detain us. I am a poor man 
addressing a circle of readers which may 
include both rich and poor, but 
probably includes no beggars. So we 
leave the beggars out. Let us also 
leave out people physically incapaci- 
tated for earning a living, and the 
unemployed; they are a problem pri- 
marily for the sociologist and society. 
Let us concentrate upon the poor man 
who works, and often overworks. 
He does not pass his life outside of the 
social classes. Indeed, he may be 
among those of higher rank. He has a 
regular income. He labors, and gets 
money for his labor, but not enough — 
not enough relatively to his needs, 
obligations, and cultural demands. 

A poor man’s budget reveals a 
standing deficit. His strength and 
energy and will and knowledge struggle 
in vain against that deficit. Yet the 
deficit must be made up in one way or 
another. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
If the poor man cannot supplement his 
income by extra work, or from some 
other source, he fills the gap by running 
into debt. But credit is scarce to-day 
— tragically scarce for a poor man. 
Nevertheless, it seems to serve its 
object. The avalanche of credit begins 
to move. Gathering headway slowly, 
it eventually sweeps all before it — 
peace of mind, honor, existence itself. 

Another result of a constant deficit 
is to rob the poor man not only of 
material independence but also of moral 
freedom. Under Roman law a creditor 
not only could throw his defaulting 
debtor into prison, but could even sell 
him as a slave. We no longer have 
slavery, but some traces of that sad 
institution still survive in the relation 
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of a debtor to his creditor. Moreover, 
the poor man’s dependence extends 
not only to his creditor, but also to 
his employer, associates, friends, 
neighbors, and even his own wife and 
children. 

Naive people sometimes ask why 
the poor do not organize against the 
rich. No one doubts that they are an 
overwhelming majority. But you can’t 
make poverty the basis of an organiza- 
tion. Working together, dwelling to- 
gether, any form of association in 
society, creates solidarity. But poverty 
is individual; each poor man carries 
his own cross. The others around him 
may carry one equally heavy, but 
none can help his neighbor; each one 
is wholly occupied with his own burden. 
Pooled poverty would be aggravated 
poverty. 

Poverty resembles the twin snakes 
encoiling Laocoén and his two sons. 
On the faces of the sons is an expression 
of intense physical pain, on that of 
the father grief because his sons must 
suffer with him. That is the poor 
man’s tragedy —it is not personal 
privation that tortures him so much 
as the privation of those who are dear 
to him. 

Poverty is not as simpie a sociological 
phenomenon as many imagine. It 
has many varieties and degrees, and 
even imitations. There are rich paupers 
and poverty-stricken plutocrats. Rich 
paupers are those who in their sim- 
plicity do not perceive their own pov- 
erty. Since they are not conscious of 
it, they are not truly poor. He who has 
never seen anything better than what 
he has, who has no conception of 
cleanliness and comfort, who possesses 
no culture, who has spent his plodding 
life in a village hut among domestic 
animals, is not poor — or, if you prefer 
the term, he is a rich pauper. 

And the poor rich? They are the 
rich who cower jealously over their 
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strong boxes, counting their coins and 
bank notes. They are insane men who 
confuse the means with the end. They 
deprive themselves of all the joys and 
amenities of life in order to leave more 
to some spendthrift heir. Yet they do 
not make this sacrifice out of love for 
their posterity — quite the reverse, 
they usually hate those who will 
inherit after them. They save and 
hoard merely to enlarge their posses- 
sions. They are fanatics of numbers, 
and spend their lives augmenting sums 
total. 

I pity all classes of poor men ex- 
cept the poor rich. Those I despise. 

And the false poor? These also 
exist in God’s great zoo. They are 
always whining; they avoid looking 
men in the face; they wear the garb 
of poverty. But that is merely for 
effect. At heart they are prodigals, and 
secretly they deny themselves nothing. 
Their homes, if not luxurious, are 
comfortable. Their table is well pro- 
vided; their standard of living within 
the family circle is high. But they are 
always complaining that the times are 
hard, business bad, and the world on 
the way to ruin. Every investment 
they make ends with a loss. To-morrow 
they will have nothing to eat. How 
do we explain these contradictions? 
Their long faces, their complaints of 
poverty, are merely a defensive mask 
to protect themselves against appeals 
for charity. 

Where shall we find, in the sad 
symphony of poverty, the final chord of 
reconciliation to our lot? Are we to seek 
it in the last solemn notes that unite 


rich and poor, high and low, king and 
beggar, genius and dunce, in the arms 
of death? Death is no solution for any 
human problem. Death is the sword 
of Alexander that cuts the Gordian 
knot instead of untying it. Death is 
the great nothing, worse than any 
penury. It is no comfort to the poor, 
moreover, to reflect that even the rich 
may sometimes be unhappy and may 
suffer every physical and spiritual 
pain that falls to the lot of humankind. 
A Latin poet tells us that misery loves 
company, but the saying is more 
clever than true. I have been in 
military hospitals where fifty cruelly 
wounded men lay writhing in agony. 
They cursed their mothers for bearing 
them —aye, they cursed God Al- 
mighty Himself for the hell of blood, 
filth, mutilation, and torture from 
which they had only half escaped, with 
a lifelong heritage of deformity and 
pain. But none of these men suffered 
less because his comrades also suffered. 
Quite the contrary —every one of 
them felt his asony thereby multiplied. 
No, it is not a comfort for the poor to 
reflect on the unhappiness of the rich. 
There is no atoning accord in this 
gioomy symphony. The philosophy of 
poverty ends with a tragic interroga- 
tion point. 

But show me any other philosophy, 
whether smiling like that of Democritus, 
lofty like that of Plato, wise like that 
of Descartes, noble like that of Spinoza, 
optimistic like that of Leibnitz, or ob- 
jective and categorical like that of Kant, 
which does not end with a question 
mark. 
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BY SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


Tue verse of Miss Edith Sitwell has 
been before the public for about a dozen 
years. At all events, I became con- 
scious of it in 1915, when a thin gray 
pamphlet arrived from Oxford, con- 
taining five short pieces of a tentative 
character. In these there was nothing 
to startle or to scandalize; they were 
accomplished exercises, owing not a 
little to the study of Shelley. Only the 
final one, the fierce and tender denun- 
ciation by a mother’s ghost of the son 
who has murdered her for her gold, had 
a certain individuality. Miss Sitwell 
then became a contributor, during four 
seasons, to one of those friendly mis- 
cellanies in which talent that cannot 
find individual outlet makes a collec- 
tive appeal for attention. In Wheels, as 
this medley was called, for 1916, a piece 
entitled ‘Gaiety’ gave the careful 
reader an impression of something new 
intelligently attempted. 

Next year, this sensation was em- 
phatically increased by ‘The Satyr in 
the Periwig.’ The advantages of a 
social miscellany are great at the outset 
of a career, but they turn after a while 
into disadvantages, and Miss Edith 
Sitwell was wise to sever her connection 
with Wheels and to publish her selected 
poems in an independent volume as 
Clowns’ Houses in 1918. Such are the 
short and simple annals of this author’s 
early career from a_ bibliographical 
point of view, but they give no hint of 
the hubbub which the verses them- 
selves have continued to awaken, nor 


1 From the Sunday Times (London pro-French 
Sunday paper), March 27 


of the passions they have roused in 
critical bosoms. 

The central instinct which drove 
Miss Sitwell into metrical expression 
was, I presume, a sense of the need she 
had of escaping from boredom. She 
found herself stifled in a literary atmos- 
phere where almost every human being, 
even every boy and girl at a board 
school, could exhale what was called 
‘decent poetry.’ The torpor of style 
pressed upon the whole generation; 
she saw no great fixed stars, but a 
Milky Way. She felt an irrepressible 
desire to introduce fresh emotion, and 
above all to divest words of their tradi- 
tional value. She deprecated the mod- 
ern excessive cultivation of logic; she 
proposed to herself to be preposterous 
and prodigious. Her imagination was 
fantastic, and it expressed itself natu- 
rally in unfamiliar terms. Ina moment I 
may return to the historical aspect of 
this attitude of mind, which gave her 
early critics a great deal of needless 
solicitude. 

While being thus true to her own 
nature, however, she did not escape the 
temptation to be outré and extravagant. 
I do not think that in future years she 
will look back upon the highly enter- 
taining little volume called Facade 
(why not Facade?) as doing full justice 
to the seriousness of her purpose. The 
reviewers wished to blaspheme, and 
here she laid herself out with liberality 
to collect their curses. She wrote, ‘Long 
steel grass, the white soldiers pass,’ and 
the critics went simply off their heads. 
Nothing stimulates the Muses so much 
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as persecution, and no doubt Miss Sit- 
well has been appreciated sooner than 
she would have been had she not so 
willfully laid herself open to attack. 
Moreover, she is ‘ever a fighter,’ and 
evidently enjoys the fray. But fortu- 
nately she has not been willing to 
satisfy her ambition by a mere ebul- 
lience of eccentricity, and her later 
writings have shown her to be detained 
no longer by the pleasant exercise of 
putting out a defiant tongue at her 
enemies. The Sleeping Beauty display- 
ed a development of style which is 
more than confirmed by Rustic Elegies. 
Miss Edith Sitwell has only to cease 
being a mere ‘grotesque’ for her poetry 
to become an important factor in our 
current literature. 

Less than justice is done to Miss Sit- 
well’s talent by those who insist on the 
harlequin element in her verse. By 
quoting extreme examples of her man- 
nerism, it is easy to represent her as 
nothing better than a mountebank, 
screaming for personal attention with- 
out having seriously deserved it. This 
is entirely unfair to both her theory 
and her practice, but it is encouraged 
by her admirers when they thrust upon 
us such extravagant pieces as the too- 
familiar scene of the Bishop eating his 
ketchup in presence of ‘the flunkeyed 
and trumpeting sea.’ I am ready to 
admit that it would be easy and enter- 
taining to justify this and many other 
slightly perverse examples of a system 
that is pushed beyond the borders of 
wisdom. Of the so-called Bucolic 
Comedies of 1923 there are many which 
will, in all probability, lose their 
strangeness and ultimately prove as 
acceptable as many of the recognized 
poems of the past. 

But in order that they should do so it 
is essential that their author, by the de- 
velopment of her powers, should justify 
readers of the next generation in return- 
ing with indulgence to her early poems. 
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If Miss Sitwell were not prepared to 
advance beyond, let us say, the giddy 
bravura of ‘Beelzebub called for his 
syllabub,’ we should have to confess 
that, amusing as her impromptus were 
(I adore ‘ Beelzebub and his syllabub’), 
they had in them no quality of perma- 
nence. When we had laughed once or 
twice at the sheer audacity of them, 
there would be an end of it. But if we 
find their author, without resigning her 
ambition, rising to more serious mat- 
ters, with greater skill, then we not 
merely appreciate her advance, but 
we learn to look back upon her ex- 
periments and find a new value in 
them. In short, we make of the 
author what she contrives to make of 
herself. 

In this spirit, I invite a candid reader 
to examine Rustic Elegies with an open 
mind, and without prejudice for or 
against the lady’s previous productions. 
The book is formed by a group of three 
very elaborate and artificial studies in 
lyrical satire, all composed with ex- 
treme and sometimes finicking minute- 
ness by a writer who pretends to have a 
contempt for art but who is to her most 
diminutive finger-tip an artist and 
nothing but an artist. The opening 
poem is the best which Miss Sitwell has 
yet published,— the most coherent, 
the most articulate, — and we therefore 
do her no injustice if we examine it. 
‘Elegy on Dead Fashions’ is a sus- 
tained piece of some five hundred 
verses, dealing, as in a vision, with the 
mental and social peculiarities of the 
much-discussed Victorian Age. If the 
publication of Lady Augusta Stanley’s 
Letters had preceded it, ‘Dead Fashions’ 
might have been taken as a commen- 
tary on that special revelation of the 
period of crinoline. 

But in Miss Sitwell’s picture Wind- 
sor melts into a vaporous landscape 
by Watteau, disguised as Winter- 
halter: — 
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The nymphs are dead like the great summer 
roses; 

Only an Abyssinian wind dozes: 

Cloyed with late honey are his dark wings’ 
sheens; 

Yet once on those lone crags nymphs, bright as 
queens, 


Walked with elegant footsteps through light 
leaves 

Where only elegiac air now grieves, 

For the light leaves are sere, and whisper dead 

Echoes of elegances lost and fled. . . . 


One wood-nymph wore a deep black velvet 
bonnet 

With blackest ivy leaves for wreaths upon it, 

Shading her face as lovely as the fountains 

While she descended from deep-wooded moun- 


tains. 


The quietness of these verses may 
conceal from those who have welcomed 
Miss Sitwell most joyously in her meg- 
aphonic moods the fact that the es- 
sentials of her style remain unchanged. 
Another dip into the same lucky bag: — 


Beside the Alps of sea, each crinoline, 

Of muslin and of gauze and grenadine, 
Sweeps by the Mendelssohnian waterfall, 
O’er beaver-smooth grass, by the castle wall, 


Beside the thick mosaic of the leaves. 

Left by the glamour of some huger eves, 

The thick gold spangles on those leaves are seen 
Like the sharp twanging of a mandoline. 


We shall be greatly lacking in in- 
genuity if we permit these lines to leave 
no definite impression on the mind. 
The difficulties they present are of a 
kind which incessantly present them- 
selves in the poetry of Miss Sitwell, and 
which claim intelligent appreciation. 
Whether she always succeeds or not, 
her aim is apparent — namely, to ex- 
tend the range of impressions produced 
by words without losing essential 
beauty. The employment of images 
taken from dress, from personal adorn- 
ment, from objects of common use, is 
in direct opposition to the restriction of 
poetic language insisted upon by the 
romantics; it recurs to the practice of 
VOL. 332— NO. 4308 
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the seventeenth century, when it was 
considered poetic to describe the trees 
in winter as ‘periwigg’d’ with snow. 
Hence, into an elegy wholly sentimen- 
tal and pensive, are abundantly in- 
troduced such epithets as ‘swan-skin’ 
for strawberry leaves, while Artemis 
shoots her arrows through greenhouses 
of vegetable marrows, and Psyche 
pines away, a kitchen-maid. 

The Wordsworthians saw Nature in 
dim and Ossianic forms, released from 
the garnishing of everyday life; to 
Miss Sitwell the foreground is crossed 
by dream figures in crinolines symbol- 
ical of 1850, which carry baskets of 
velvet nectarines over trellised moun- 
tain-bridges. The use of words is con- 
sistent with this defiance of the old 
poetic formulas. The wind is ‘dark- 
winged,’ and wines are ‘ plumed as birds 
of paradise’; the rain falls in ‘gauze 
ribbands’; ‘wild cherries ‘sing their 
madrigals.” These extensions of the 
significance of words produce an odd 
effect for the moment, but they never 
seem, when they fulfill their purpose, 
to obscure the poet’s symbolic inten- 
tion, and until they do that I see no 
reason why we should allow them to 
annoy us. I ask that literature should 
give me pleasure; I do not dictate to 
writers by what route they shall 
approach me. 

The second piece in Rustic Elegies is 
called ‘The Hambone and the Heart.’ 
Rabelais tells us that Panurge was 
born of the loves of a ham and a bottle, 
but Miss Sitwell is not inclined toward 
anything Pantagruelist. She tells, or 
hints, a story of recurrent tragedy, and 
she writes it with the image of a 
screaming clown, brandishing a ham- 
bone in one hand and a human heart in 
the other. ‘Prelude to a Fairy Tale’ 
seems to open with a first draught of 
‘Elegy on Dead Fashions,’ and this im- 
pression is deepened by the recurrence 
of marked phrases from that poem. 
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For instance, the strawberry plants 
have ‘swan-skin’ leaves, and even the 
pool a ‘swan-skin’ surface. I do not 
quite perceive what merit resides in the 
couplet, 


the hot wind, that little Savoyard, 
Decked then with wild flowers 4 la montagnard, 


but I am quite sure that we do not need 
to find it repeated three times in one 
slender volume. Indeed, my main 
quarrel with Miss Sitwell is not that 
she uses violent and grotesque image- 
ry, as she has a perfect right to do, but 
that she does not perceive that, to 
recommend such extraordinary inno- 
vations as she projects, her technique 
should be faultless. This it is as yet far 
from being. She can write verse of 
exact and poignant beauty, but her ear 
must be defective, or she would not 
allow so many sudden deviations from 
rhythm to disturb her serious verse. 
This defect also seems to be passing, 
and she has written nothing more 
mellifluous than the six final stanzas 
of ‘Elegy on Dead Fashions.’ Yet, even 
here, it is strange that she should per- 
mit the dislocated syntax of the couplet, 
‘How day rolls down,’ to pass un- 
amended. 

An extraordinary mixture of sensi- 
tiveness and bravado marks Miss Sit- 
well’s attitude toward the art she cul- 
tivates, and makes it extremely difficult 
to estimate the value of her writing. 
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She seems as though at any moment she 
might break out into exquisite music, 
but is held back by a crotchety dryness 
of voice, an invasion of the bullfrog into 
the domain of the nightingale. The 
main charge brought by indignant re- 
viewers against her verse — namely, 
that it indulges in analogies prepos- 
terously borrowed from senses which 
are in no esthetic relation (the ‘creak- 
ing’ of light, ‘blunt stalactites’ of rain, 
the ‘sour, unripe’ wind) — has no point 
for the student of literature, who has 
only to recollect Blake, Calderén, 
Donne, and even Shakespeare, to see 
how daringly poets in rebellion against 
convention have renewed their surface 
by violent sensorial innovations. Noth- 
ing is forbidden to an experimenter, 
except failure. If Miss Sitwell does not 
produce the impression she aims at, her 
practice must be condemned, and not 
her theory. It would take me too far 
afield to explain why she in certain 
cases, in spite of her daring and skill, 
fails to hit the bull’s-eye. Perhaps the 
reckless acrobatism of Lafargue has 
been something of a snare to her. But 
she has no need of spangled tights and 


a trapeze. She is full of talent and | 


ambition, and the one thing —so it’” 


seems to me — which she lacks to carry 
out her vocation to the full is a firmer 
instinct for sober and delicate technical 
precision. I would have her aim re- 
lentlessly at being less funny and more 
human. 


| 
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BY P. ROMANOV 


[Tis letter opens a new novel pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1925. Its author 
is a talented Soviet story-writer, who, 
notwithstanding his Bolshevist sym- 
pathies, here gives an impartial and 
impressive picture of the feelings of a 
lady who before the Revolution was a 
member of high Russian society.] 


Wuart an unexpected pleasure to get 
your letter, my dearest, dearest Anne! 
I congratulate you, and wish you the 
greatest happiness— such happiness 
as I can never hope to enjoy. 

How strange is Fate! You have 
married a Frenchman — your father- 
land is now France. You have a future 
in your new home and land. And I — 
what have I? 

Sometimes we have peculiar mo- 
ments in our lives when we sud- 
denly see as in a lightning flash all 
the results of our past —its mean- 
ing unsparingly laid bare — and catch 
a glimpse of the future to which we are 
fatally predestined. 

For me the receipt of your letter 
with a bunch of white flowers, already 
faded, a witness of your happiness, was 
such a moment. It was like a message 
‘rom the dearest past, that message 

iich we do not have here, which no 
‘onger comes to us here in Russia. It 

as vanished, it has passed away 
‘orever. ... 

Only nine years have elapsed since 
sr us that life which you describe as 
till yours departed forever — the 

1From Dni (Paris anti-Soviet Russian-lan- 
vage newspaper) 


beauty and luxury of aristocratic 
weddings, solemn rites and ceremonies, 
white gowns, rich and formal dinners 
served by waiters in evening dress, fine 
wines, flowers, music, and, above all, 
respect for women as if they per- 
sonified beauty and purity in this 
world. 

Only nine years! .. . 

But as I read your letter it seemed 
to me that whole centuries had passed 
since that time. It seemed as if all that 
I recall so vividly of it had taken place 
in some previous existence. I realized 
with appalling vividness what a tre- 
mendous abyss separates your soul 
from mine, and how shocking and 
incredible it would be for you to see 
Soulamif, your schoolgirl friend, as she 
is to-day. 

You would have to know all that we 
have gone through here during those 
nine years to understand us. The new 
conditions that have surrounded us 
have destroyed all the foundations of 
our old life, have overturned that life 
completely, have swept away every 
barrier between what it tolerated and 
permitted and what it forbade. I now 
see that except for what we called ‘good 
form’ we then had no sure and depend- 
able sanction for our conduct. When 
good form and the social habits which 
it represented vanished, the whole sub- 
structure of our life went with them. 

The famine unveiled in us instincts 
which we had not known before. It 
reduced to zero the value of all the fine 
and noble sentiments upon which we 
had prided ourselves hitherto. 
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As we had no other source of income, 
and had been forced to sell even the 
valuables which our friends fleeing 
from Bolshevist terror had entrusted to 
our keeping, we now tacitly agreed not 
to ask each other how we got the 
means to live. For all our devices were 
mean and base, unworthy of our 
standards, ruinous to our former 
self-respect. 

Naturally — and you, my dear, will 
understand it too — we women could 
not avoid, under such conditions, 
undergoing a change ourselves, a 
change in point of view and codes of 
conduct. Our life now forced us to 
alter, step by step, all our formerly 
acquired conceptions and principles. 

Previously, in ‘society,’ it was con- 
sidered unpermissible to remain ‘alone 
with a man’ in a room for a long time. 
Now came another rule, because we 
all were short of rooms, and were very 
often forced to sleep in a room with a 
man, separated only by a screen. 

You will say, ‘My dear, that’s 
terrible!’ 

Not at all — to speak frankly. 

A certain eagerness for freedom and 
simplicity in social relations naturally 
followed this experience. It seemed to 
us that the world now permitted what 
we previously had not had the courage 
to demand. So, in the end, was it worth 
while to save the shreds of our former 
standards that still remained? If our 
civilization, after lasting so many 
centuries, had perished, was it sensible 
to try to revive it, since no individual, 
and indeed no generation, would be 
adequate to the task? Now that our 
whole social. code was shattered to 
fragments, where should we begin to 
build anew? 

It was taken for granted, then, that 
if we joined parties where there was 
liquor a plenty, and where every woman 
as well as every man present wanted to 
drown her memory in drink and to 
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assert her new freedom, there was no 
longer anything to save. Where for- 
merly a young girl felt it a matter of 
reproach to drink light wine, she now 
drank strong liquor eagerly and boldly. 
Our great ambition was to get drunk. 

We have experienced everything 
that once seemed inadmissible, inde- 
cent, shameful. The barrier which 
formerly marked for us the farthermost 
limit has now been left far behind. 
Things which were abhorrent have 
become interesting, absorbing, entic- 
ing. What was not permitted to women 
of good society — and yet was some- 
times coveted as forbidden fruit — has 
now become commonplace. 

We all conceived for a time a violent 
hatred (I felt it myself) against any- 
thing which hindered a free expression 
of unchained instincts — instincts of 
which we had hardly been conscious 
previously, but which now began to 
darken our brains and fire our blood. 
The few who still clung to the old 
principles and conventions of society 
exasperated us. We felt like shouting 
at them, ‘Are you blind? That is all 
over with now!’ 

Such was the spirit of the famine 
period. Now the famine has passed and 
things are apparently returning to 
normal. But the fundamental feeling, 
that new people have taken charge and 
that we are not responsible for the 
present or the future, still abides. At 
the same time our material position is 
improved until it permits us to indulge 
in hitherto untried pleasures -— no 
longer taboo for us, an emancipated 
class. 

Really, in the name of what prin- 
ciple should we any longer uphold the 
shattered sanctities? In the name of 
public opinion, which was previously 
our guide? It no longer exists as far 
as we are concerned, since it allows 
complete licentiousness. 

Can you visualize for yourself the 
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scene at the end of one of the parties 
we get up in order to forget the facts by 
which we are surrounded? A long table 
covered with empty bottles, and glasses 
still half filled. Spots of red wine on the 
tablecloth sprinkled with salt. At the 
table and on long couches and sofas, 
in the dim light, men and smartly 
gowned women with pale faces and 
disordered hair. Some of them con- 
verse; some sing; and others are 
oblivious to everything, even the fact 
that they can be seen. 

How we should have despised, in 
our time, a professed gentleman who 
belonged to a good social circle and yet 
drank so much he could n’t stand or 
speak! . . . But now many well-bred 
and well-esteemed women drink until 
they are nauseated and have to leave 
the table abruptly, jostling their neigh- 
bors aside in order to rush, in wabbly 
zigzags, down the hall to a lavatory. 

When I see such incidents I merely 
think, ‘Well, this has no importance 
now — never mind.’ 

No longer white dresses and white 
flowers. We can only console ourselves 
with the thought that up to the time 
they passed from the earth we were 
able to have them, those things we 
loved so much and that lent so much of 
beauty to our youth, our early happi- 
ness. Now let them go, because. . . 
And what remains for us in this world, 
now that we see in the high places 
we formerly occupied those who make 
of life a thing so hideous that we feel 
we no longer want it? 

How pleasant it would be to die now, 
while my memory still holds recollec- 
tions of that life of nine years ago. 
Nowadays there is nothing to live for; 
and that is the reason we have no desire 
to work, and wish only to surrender 
ourselves to the dizziness of drink and 
to its still unexplored passions. 
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That was the way I felt and acted 
to-night, until the moment your letter 
came. 

I returned home at 4 A. M., having 
just been to the farewell party of one of 
my friends starting abroad. Very few 
are left here now — they’ve almost all 
gone. I drank a good deal, and did 
what one does n’t do. But suddenly I 
felt I could n’t bear those smoke-filled 
rooms another moment — those drunk- 
en people. I felt sick of everything. 
I conceived a sudden loathing for men 
—and I went out. 

When I left the dim hall, half lighted 
by early dawn, and found myself in the 
empty streets, I sought the trees of the 
boulevard, wet with dew, and breathed 
the fragrance of the birches into my 
wine- and smoke-filled lungs. I could 
hardly keep from crying — why, I do 
not know. 

My eyes, still clouded by the haze of 
wine, caught a glimpse of the sky above 
my head, serene and pure. My feet, not 
aware of the ground, seemed to run ‘of 
their own accord along the empty 
boulevard, in its misty morning veil. 
Then for a moment came the pang of 
remembering the morning scent of 
grass as it used to be in the garden 
of our estate, far from the city; and I 
felt an inexpressible sadness and home- 
sickness — for what? 

At home I found waiting on my table 
your flowers and your letter, in which 
you tell me of your happiness and your 
bright hopes, dearest. 

So now I’m sitting by the open 
window holding them in my hands. 
Hot dizziness from the night of drink- 
ing still enfevers my eyes and brain. 
On the window sill before me I lay 
your faded flowers. 

Looking at them, I think: ‘There is 
my happy past, and my funeral 
wreath.’ 





FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS' 


BY D. H. 


M. JourpDaIn was astonished to find 
that he had been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it. Had he lived 
on this side of the Channel, he would 
have proceeded, in due course, to learn 
—no doubt to his profound gratifica- 
tion — that this prose of his was full 
of quotations from and allusions to 
half the famous books in the language. 
The English are inveterate quoters. 
We quote shamelessly from books we 
have never read, from authors whose 
very names we do not know; nay, like 
M. Jourdain, we often quote without 
realizing that we are quoting at all. 
And yet we have the effrontery to turn 
up our noses at anyone who con- 
sciously applies to the affairs of this 
modern age some jewel of speech from 
the great writers of the past, and to 
snigger ‘cliché,’ ‘tag,’ ‘viewx jeu.’ 

It{would be interesting to discover 
which is the most misquoted phrase in 
English literature. I am inclined to 
believe that it must be the last line of 
Milton’s ‘Lycidas,’ which so many 
people who should know much better 
persist in quoting as 

To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new, 


making miserable tautology ofa fine line. 

A short time ago I read an interesting 
character sketch of Shakespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth, in which occurred the well- 
known phrase ‘sticking point.’ The 
writer knew perfectly well, I have no 
doubt, that Shakespeare wrote 


Screw your courage to the sticking place, 


1 From the Spectator (London Moderate Con- 
servative weekly), April 23 
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but nine readers out of ten would have 
supposed ‘place’ to be a mere misprint 
for ‘point.’ 

Another author who has paid the 
penalty of greatness is Pope. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing 
is almost always quoted, nowadays, as 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


Science is substituted for the classics. 
It must be admitted that the popular 
version is less priggish than the 
original, but it plays havoc with the 
second line of the couplet. 

Butler’s ‘Hudibras’ is more often 
mentioned than read in these days, 
but it is a mine of good things. One of 
the best known is 


He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 


This usually undergoes a _ strange 
transformation into 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still, 


which is sheer nonsense, although the 
underlying idea is plain enough. A 
sentiment which perhaps appealed 
more to our grandfathers than to 
ourselves is 


Pity is akin to love. 


Most of us would confidently assert 
that this comes from ‘Alexander’s 
Feast,’ but it does not. Dryden wrote 


Pity melts the mind to love. 
Thomas Southerne (1660-1746) has 
Pity ’s akin to love, 
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but we cannot shelter ourselves behind 
him. We misquote Dryden; we do not 
quote Southerne. 

It must be grimly exasperating to an 
author to reflect that posterity will, in 
all probability, refuse to read his 
masterpieces, but will merely seize on 
his best things — and misuse them! 


Steal! To be sure they may, and, egad, 
serve your best thoughts as gypsies do 
stolen children — disfigure them to make 
‘em pass for their own. 


Sir Fretful Plagiary, in his righteous 
wrath, cannot refrain from piifering 
and misquoting Churchill’s lines: 


Like gypsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own. 


But our consciences are clear on this 
point. Our weakness is rather that of 
the poor relations or humble friends of 
the great. We do not profess to be the 
originators of our purple patches. Nay, 
we make haste to avow that they are 
borrowed, in the hope of inducing our 
audience to believe that our ac- 
quaintance with the aristocracy of 
literature is far more intimate than it 
really is. We may even achieve a 
reputation for having read their works 
by the judicious use of a few trite 
quotations of half a dozen words each! 

More of our familiar and everyday 
quotations come, as everyone knows, 
from the Bible than from any other 
source. But, curiously enough, many 
pious aphorisms have become house- 
hold words on the strength of an 
origin in Holy Writ which they cannot 
establish. 

‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’ (which, in fact, comes from such 
a very unbiblical source as Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey), ‘A merciful man 
is merciful to his beast,’ ‘Not lost, but 
gone before,’ ‘Fish in troubled waters,’ 
would be attributed to the Bible by 
most of us, while ‘I am escaped with 
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the skin of my teeth,’ which actually 
occurs in the Book of Job, would 
probably be fathered on Shakespeare. » 

The student of the natural history of 
quotations is continually meeting fresh 
surprises. For instance, who would 
have thought that such an expression 
as ‘Old women of both sexes,’ which 
might, perhaps, have come out of one 
of Disraeli’s novels, but belongs, one 
would say, more properly to the nine- 
ties of the last century, was written by 
an author who died over one hundred 
and fifty years ago? And yet it occurs 
in Tristram Shandy. And ‘ Alliteration’s 
artful aid,’ which ought, according 
to all the laws of probability, to be 
found in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
comes from an otherwise forgotten 
poem of Churchill. 

‘He that borrows the aid of an 
equal understanding doubles his own; 
and he that uses that of a superior 
elevates his own to the stature of that 
he contemplates.’ Our fault is that we 
do not ‘borrow the aid of the under- 
standing’ of those whose words we 
appropriate. We are too content to use 
them as mere stock phrases, which 
save us the trouble of thinking for 
ourselves. 

There is a certain element of mean- 
ness and ingratitude in our be- 
havior. Ordinary decency, one would 
think, should impel us to consider 
and appreciate the gems which we 
borrow from our forefathers. It is true 
that the very greatest passages in our 
literature have escaped such ignoble 
use. Such phrases as 


Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars, 


or those marvelous lines in the middle 
of the fourth act of The Tempest, to 
choose at random, do not lend them- 
selves easily to quotation. But this 
does not exonerate us. We would 
profane them if we could! 





OCEAN AIR-LINERS' 


GERMAN PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


BY LEONHARD ADELT 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN’S two great factories 
for building Zeppelins and Maybach 
motor cars, and for building Dornier 
airplanes, are such vast establishments 
that they rather dwarf the famous old 
town itself. But the Zeppelin factory is 
in great part idle, and its machinery is 
now employed manufacturing alumi- 
num kitchen utensils and hoods for 
Maybach automobiles. Germany was 
forbidden to build airships for some 
years after the war, and since that veto 
has expired the works have found no 
customers. Big airships are too risky 
investments for commercial purposes; 
the airplane has underbid them. 

When the victorious Allies limited 
Germany to building commercial planes 
they conferred an undesigned blessing 
upon her. For while they turned their 
attention to perfecting military engines 
of the air, they left the Germans free to 
go ahead in the far more useful and 
profitable field of commercial air navi- 
gation. The result is that we have now 
developed the most economical planes 
and motors in the world, and easily 
outcompete our rivals in this form of 
transportation. 

The present year promises to mark a 
new era in the history of air traffic — 
its transoceanic age. For this our 
makers are zealously preparing. Senti- 
ment aside, flying is not a sport. As a 
pleasure it palls quicker than any other 


1From Neue Freie Presse (Vienna Nationalist 
Liberal daily), April 22 
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form of travel, because the speed and 
height at which the passengers shoot 
through the air keep them from seeing 
details of the scenery over which they 
pass. To be sure, there is a thrill in be- 
holding the world from new perspec- 
tives, but it is a thrill that is only 
transitory. In a word, flying is above all 
other forms of travel the most strictly 
practical; it is the last stage in the 
evolution of agencies for getting from 
place to place with the utmost speed. 

Aviation is continental-minded. Its 
practical utility is in direct ratio to the 
distance traveled. Its real advantage 
over the railway and the automobile is 
least within the narrow confines of a 
single European country. Its advantage 
as a time-saver, which is its primary 
service, reaches a maximum in travel 
between continent and continent. 

A new word is on the verge of birth 
— ‘flying-ship.” The Superwal, which 
has flown over Friedrichshafen with 
sixty passengers, is no mere plane; it is 
a ship. Its body is twenty-five metres 
long, its wing-span twenty-eight and 
five-tenths metres, its engines develop 
between fourteen hundred and two 
thousand horsepower, its speed reaches 
two hundred kilometres an hour, it 
carries up to six thousand kilogrammes, 
and at a pinch it can fly two thousand 
kilometres without landing. 

With the smaller Dornier-Wal, which 
is seventeen and one-fourth metres long 
and has a wing-span of twenty-two and 
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five-tenths metres, the Italian Locatelli 
flew from Europe to Greenland, the 
Norwegian Amundsen to the North 
Pole, and the Spaniard Franco to 
Argentina. The Swiss Mittelholzer 
flew with the still smaller Dornier- 
Merkur, by easy stages, the whole 
length of Africa. Yet even the Super- 
wal is merely a step toward something 
bigger. The transoceanic flying-ship is 
still in gestation. What will be its de- 
sign and construction? Dornier smiled 
noncommittally, ‘That’s my secret.’ 

A remarkable man he is, sitting all 
alone in his great drafting room, with 
the Lake’s waves beating almost against 
its walls. At first glance he does not 
especially impress a stranger, but he 
speedily grows upon him. His head 
looks as though he had designed it him- 
self with a compass and straightedge. 
It is the head of an ascetic, rough- 
hewn, with angular features, sur- 
mounted by a great bald dome. He 
suggests a Mongol more than he does a 
German or a Frenchman. A close- 
cropped moustache, a_ thin-lipped, 
determined mouth, and cold, steel- 
gray eyes peering half distrustfully 
from their deep sockets, reveal a man 
of merciless logic, a relentless calcula- 
tor. He clearly is not an expansive 
person who prematurely confides his 
secrets to the world. 

Generalizing upon the problem of 
transoceanic flight, he expressed this un- 
orthodox opinion, ‘The ratio of carrying 
power to dead weight increases with the 
distance traveled. From five thousand 
horsepower on, cargo possibilities will 
improve. Our first task is to reduce the 
fuel consumption of our motors. That 
will take us a long step forward. I 
expect great things of the new one- 
thousand-horsepower motor being built 
by the Bavarian Works. We shall also 
be able to increase the amount of dead 
motor service. Within a few years we 
shall be able to carry a considerable 
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cargo to a_ two-thousand-kilometre 
radius. I figure upon a maximum 
flight-radius of five thousand kilo- 
metres before many years. That will be 
enough for regular ocean passages. 
The trans-Siberian line, and inter- 
mediate service, are less interesting 
from an engineering standpoint. Even 
to-day the airplane can perform fairly 
well most of the tasks within the range 
of its ultimate technical possibilities. 
Strictly, we are able to reduce relative 
weight in several ways as the size in- 
creases. From the engineering stand- 
point world-wide air transport is no 
longer a question of engineering; it is a 
question of finance.’ 

Dornier denied the report that 
Japan had ordered a_ twelve-motor 
flying-boat of fifty-four hundred horse- 
power, capable of carrying one hundred 
passengers. He mentioned, however, 
that he had visited Japan last year. Be 
that as it may, Dornier has designed a 
ten-thousand-horsepower machine to 
carry a crew of thirty-five men and one 
hundred and thirty passengers. 

Dornier rejects the idea of dividing 
the weight of a plane among several 
fuselages coupled parallel, because they 
do not take the water simultaneously 
and are likely to be wrenched out of 
position by wave action. He recognizes 
that there is a definite limit to the size 
of a single fuselage, but it is a limit not 
reached as soon as in case of the multi- 
ple fuselage. He therefore sticks to it 
for his transoceanic flying-ship. Dor- 
nier’s fuselage is a step-bottom boat 
with broad gliding surfaces and a keel- 
like spar projecting behind to facilitate 
taking the water. Its buoyancy is as- 
sured by air-tight bulkheads in case it 
springs a leak. From two short side 
pontoons, also divided by water-tight 
bulkheads, braces rise to the wing, 
which extends over the whole fuselage 
and carries the propellers and motors. 
Such a flying-ship of seven thousand 
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kilometres dead weight, with two 
hundred and twenty-six square metres 
of bearing surface and sixteen hundred 
horsepower, will carry four thousand, 
six hundred kilogrammes with a sixfold 
safety margin. By changing slightly 
the contours of the surfaces the carry- 
ing capacity can be increased to more 
than sixty kilogrammes a square metre 
without necessitating too high a land- 
ing speed. The Superwal has lifted six 
thousand kilogrammes of cargo, or 
more than its own dead weight. The 
idea of using the inside of the wings for 
cabins, proposed by Junkers, does not 
appeal to Dornier. His theory of con- 
struction is to have the smallest possi- 
ble number of parts, each performing 
the highest possible amount of duty. 
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These parts are made of steel plate or 
duralumin. The rudders on the ends of 
the wings and the end of the fuselage 
are covered with fabric for engineering 
reasons. This transatlantic boat is 
designed to keep in the air, if necessary, 
under two-thirds power. 

Dornier is not interested in polar 
flights. He said to me: ‘I saw Amund- 
sen’s North Pole Wal after his return to 
Oslo. It was in no condition for service, 
We wanted to buy it back for another 
undertaking, but they would not sell it. 
It was reported that the Norwegian 
Government wanted to purchase it and 
preserve it in a museum. It is now 
back in Germany, however, having 
been bought to use on the German- 
English air route.’ 


AMAZON CHARACTERS * 


IN A LAND OF PERPETUAL LEISURE 


BY C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 


Tue Sao Fayal cast off her lines from 
Manfos quays, waddled across the 
Rio Negro, and made slow headway to 
her own river. There she threaded 
through islands, made short cuts 
through igarapes, rounded impossible 
curves, and here and there scraped over 
a bar that had arisen since her last trip. 
She dropped her hook off storekeepers’ 
landings, and pulled up to do traffic 
with canoes. She bought and sold in- 
cessantly, swindling both buyer and 
seller with cheerful impartiality. At 


1 From the West Coast Leader (Lima English- 
language weekly), April 12 


intervals she hauled alongside a wood- 
pile and rebunkered. 

The snuff-and-butter captain always 
complained that the fuel merchants did 
him in the eye, and generally, to cool 
his annoyance, got outside half a dozen 
of stout that was as warm as tea. The 
piratical senhora on these occasions 
always soothed him by saying that up- 
river rubber kings were far bigger 
rogues than even the worst of fuel 
barons. 

She powdered herself with the sky- 
blue mixture recommended for bru- 
nettes during these episodes, and the 
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captain sighed between draughts at his 
tumbler, and dried his forehead with a 
skillful forefinger. 

Canned salmon, bags of farina (for 
farmers too lazy to grow their own 
mandioca), leather slippers, wicker- 
covered demijohns of cachaga (which is 
a peculiarly disgusting brand of sugar 
spirit), gramophone records, gasoline, 
gunpowder, machetes, cigarettes of 
nigger-black tobacco, chatties, cotton 
cloth — all these and a hundred other 
things were among the list of goods in 
stock, and every trader or farmer who 
came aboard the Sao Fayal for his 
once-in-six-months chance of seeing 
life drifted to her dining-room on the 
middle deck, which was open to all the 
winds and mosquitoes of heaven and 
elsewhere, and paid for drinks in good 
hard cash or produce till the Sao got 
under weigh again and he was hunted 
ashore. 

This tippling was one of the ship’s 
ordinary profits, but this voyage the 
snuff-and-butter skipper noted that his 
harried steward was working double 
time. 

The hen pirate was the attraction. 
It seemed she liked being toasted, and 
the traders gratified her whim. She 
prinked and blue-powdered till they 
were cleaned out of their last milreis. 
When they had no cash or rubber or 
other currency left, they brought her 
green parrots and black spider monkeys 
and prismatic macaws and laid them at 
her well-shod feet, whence they were 
transferred to the menagerie of cows 
and pigs for table, and marmosets for 
the market which smelled, and when 
necessary died, beside the woodpile for 
the boilers. 

The snuff-and-butter captain eyed 
this growing collection very thought- 
fully, and used his forefinger to drain 
the wrinkles on his forehead at regular 
intervals. The hen pirate watched him, 
but said nothing, and continued to fill 
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her hammock solidly. But she used the 
sky-blue powder a trifle more fre- 
quently, and was continually prinking 
the tricky bow of her red and yellow 
bandana. 

Trade prospered with the Sao Fayal 
that trip. In fact, she collected cargo 
so successfully that when the snuff- 
and-butter captain said that he hardly 
saw his way to pushing on to the head 
of navigation where the senhora’s 
friend’s rubber camp was, the lady 
entirely agreed with him. 

Indeed, on the road down to Manos, 
with the lower deck awash amidships 
and daily thanksgiving going up from 
all concerned that there was no Plimsoll 
on the Amazon, an arrangement was 
come to that the hen pirate should 
become Mrs. S.-and-B. Captain and 
join up with the Sao permanently. 

I had an idea personally that the 
gallant officer was married three deep 
already, but I must have been wrong. 
Certainly the lady should have known 
best. But all his friends agreed that the 
skipper of the Sao Fayal knew a soft 
thing when he saw it. They were right 
— the lady of the life buoys came well 
under that heading. 

The Portuguese are very foreseeing 
in business matters like these. That is 
where they get ahead of the Brazilians. 
But it is only in his cups that you will 
get the captain of the Sao to admit his 
real nationality, and it takes cachaca 
really to float him — bottled stout is 
not enough alone. 





The caboclo (copper-colored, or half- 
breed) is the world’s most eminent 
Socialist. The caboclo does not talk 
about Socialism — probably never 
heard the term; but he gets on with it 
very efficiently. He lives in a shack, 
preferably of palm-thatch roof, beside 
the River Amazon or one of its tribu- 
taries, and there, with the help of a 
wife, rears a family to take the burden 
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of work from his shoulders. Sometimes, 
in the more severe cases, the caboclo 
has two wives and a family that runs 
into the twenties. A pair of shorts is 
full dress for him, but he more fre- 
quently goes net. 

His day is not without its system. 
When he ungums the morning eye, he 
surveys the climate the equator has 
provided for the moment. If it is rain- 
ing, he says ‘No bon’ and goes to sleep 
again. If it is hot, which is still more 
often the case, he does the same. But 
if it is a day which for the tropics is cool 
and pleasant, he rouses his entourage, 
sets one to go rubber tapping, another 
to dig some mandioca, a third to bring 
in bananas, a fourth to pick up fallen 
mangoes, and soon. After this, wearied 
by his efforts, he, as before, sleeps. 

Breakfast, lunch, and dinner for the 
caboclo occur about 11 a.M., sun time, 
as judged by certain diminishing shad- 
ows, and for this he makes the real ef- 
fort of the day. Instead of lying down 
in his hammock, he sits up in it. He 
allows food to be brought to him, — 
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farina porridge, a calabash of fish, and 
a custard apple,— and summons all 
his manhood and energy and eats it. 
Thereafter, with one cigarette, he 
smokes himself into siesta-land. 

When the day has cooled sufficiently 
for a gentleman to enjoy his leisure 
with elegance, he stretches himself into 
sufficient wakefulness and cither takes 
a maito-track on foot or a water-track 
per dugout canoe and visits the neigh- 
bor’s shack where the caboclo club for 
that day is holding its meeting. 

Others arrive down the rubber 
caminhadas (paths) or in canoes down 
igarapes (river branches), and, if the 
club is one of standing, a floating 
grog-shop, which is a palm shack on a 
pontoon of logs, moors against the bank 
and peddles cachacga in calabashes 
across a real bar made of plank. 

Cachaga is a sugar-cane spirit, and 
the white man who drinks it may be 
definitely catalogued as well ahead 
on the broad way which leadeth to 
destruction. I have met him, and he 
was. 


WILLOW SONG 


BY HAMISH MACLAREN 


[Spectator] 


WILLow wands, willow wands, here are colored willow wands! 
Dipping by the river where the thrushes sing; 


Purple willow, Creeping willow, 


White willow, Weeping willow — 
Here are magic willow wands to conjure in the spring. 


Willow wands, willow wands, here are pollard willow wands, 
Swaying by the water in the wind and rain; 


Silver catkins, sallow catkins, 
Green catkins, yellow catkins, 


Here are colored willow catkins flowering once again! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Oprmists will draw comfort from the 
fact that the League’s Economic Con- 
ference has held the atten- 


: he tion of Europe far better 
Canin than its Preliminary Dis- 
onference . mament Conference. The 


delegates began their labors with ex- 
haustive surveys of the world’s business 
condition and recent economic history 
before them. These stressed the grow- 
ing importance of America and the 
Pacific countries both as producers of 
raw materials and as manufacturers. 
In 1925 Japan and the United States 
consumed two million more bales of 
cotton than before the war, and Europe 
two million bales less. Hydroelectric 
development tends to place countries 
scantily endowed with coal on equal 
terms industrially with the coal-export- 
ing nations. Abnormal plant extension 
during the war encourages an overpro- 
duction of iron and steel, and of ships. 
The excess of maritime tonnage is also 
increased by the greater speed of mod- 
ern vessels and the rapidity with which 
they now get out of date. Europe’s 
savings have diminished, partly on 
account of currency troubles. As a 
result the demand for the products 
of heavy industries has fallen off. On 
the other hand, the call for articles of 
luxury and immediate consumption is 
greater than ever. This is particularly 
true of motor cars, artificial silks, and 
popular playthings like radio sets. The 
shifting of political frontiers in Europe 
has caused industrial displacements 
due to the effort of each country to 
become self-supplying. 

Naturally the press has featured the 
picturesque incidents of the Conference 
more than its humdrum but more use- 


ful labors. When a lady delegate from 
Austria, who is President of the Inter- 
national League of Codperative Asso- 
ciations, attacked the new international 
trusts and combines as an effort to 
monopolize production for the benefit 
of the rich instead of the masses, her 
remarks were widely quoted. Moscow’s 
delegates likewise kept press-gallery 
pencils busy. 

During the past year Europe’s gold 
stocks have increased by one quarter 
of a billion dollars. Simultaneously a 
rapid redistribution of gold has oc- 
curred among different nations. Be- 
tween the outbreak of the war and the 
end of 1923 the Central Powers and 
Russia lost about ninety per cent of 
their gold, while the Entente Powers, 
excluding Russia, lost forty per cent, 
mostly to America and the neutrals. 
Since then national gold stocks have 
been moving slowly back toward nor- 
mal, but even to-day Great Britain 
and the twenty-three Continental 
countries have only three and one-half 
billion dollars, as compared with over 
six billion dollars in 1913. 

Despite Britain’s business hardships, 
the river of dividends that pours into 
G her coffers, especially from 

reat 4 A 
Britain overseas investments, is 
both broad and deep. Mon- 
ey for both domestic and foreign in- 
vestment is plentiful. During the first 
week in May a large South American 
loan was heavily oversubscribed, a 
New Zealand Government loan for 
thirty million dollars at five per cent 
went off smartly, and more than fifty 
million dollars in the aggregate was 
furnished the London Electric Supply 
Company and the London, Midland, 
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and Scottish Railway. Speaking of the 
changed financial relations of Great 
Britain with the United States, the 
chairman of the London and Lanca- 
shire Insurance Company pointed out 
in his last annual report that fifteen 
years ago Englishmen obtained on 
American securities from one half to 
one per cent higher interest than upon 
those of their own country. To-day, 
after deducting income tax on both 
sides of the Atlantic, American securi- 
ties pay from one half to one per cent 
less than the London rates. The Morn- 
ing Post recently defended, in a leader 
entitled ‘Our Tropical Farm,’ Great 
Britain’s exploitation of undeveloped 
countries, and incidentally endorsed 
‘the Coolidge policy’ as defined else- 
where in this issue. It enumerated 
several conspicuous cases where Great 
Britain has captured important tropi- 
cal industries formerly monopolized 
by independent native states or by the 
possessions of less businesslike colonial 
Powers. ‘Kew Gardens wrested the 
secret of rubber from the Amazon, 
and thus gave to British Malaya a 
supremacy in the production of one of 
the most valuable vegetable products 
of the world. Some years before this 
epoch-making transplantation occur- 
red, a native brought some seeds of the 
cocoa tree in his pocket to the Gold 
Coast from the Spanish territory of 
Fernando Po, with the result that what 
was then a tropical jungle now produces 
more than half the cocoa crop of the 
world, and takes in exchange about 
six million pounds’ worth of British 
goods a year. We have made of Burma 
the greatest rice-exporting country in 
the world; India and Ceylon outrival 
China in their tea gardens, and Turkey 
in their coffee plantations. Thus, by 
transplantation and cultivation we are 
making of these and other colonies a 
vast tropical farm, yielding livelihood 
and sustenance both to their natives 
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and our industrial millions.’ The re- 
ports of company meetings in London 
amply confirm these statements. For 
example, the plantations enrolled in the 
British Rubber Growers Association 
represent aggregate investments of 
over one half a billion dollars, which are 
earning enormous dividends. The Cey- 
lon Tea Plantations Company, now 
in its fortieth year, which has nine 
thousand acres under tea, five thousand 
acres under rubber, and two thousand 
acres under coconuts, pays a dividend 
of fifty per cent per annum. The Led- 
bury Rubber Estates pay forty-five 
per cent. Nor are domestic companies 
in so dolorous a situation as pessimists 
might imagine. Vickers, Ltd., which 
recently had to go through a reorgani- 
zation, reports a net trading profit for 
1926 of over four million dollars, and 
had it not been for the coal stoppage 
would have paid dividends on its com- 
mon stock; and Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
one of the four companies merged into 
Imperial Chemical Industries, paid 
fifteen per cent to its shareholders. A 
recent return by the British Ministry 
of Labor shows that in the building 
trades, which employ nearly three hun- 
dred thousand workers, wages rose 
from seven dollars a week in 1906 to 
fourteen and one-half dollars a week 
in 1924. On the railways, which have 
five hundred and seventy thousand 
employees, the increase was from six 
to sixteen dollars a week; in the print- 
ing trades, from seven to nearly nine- 
teen dollars a week; in the engineering 
trades and shipbuilding, from seven 
doliars to thirteen dollars a week; and 
in the iron and steel industry, from 
eight dollars to fifteen and one-half 
dollars a week. 

A second conference between French 
and British industrialists was held in 
Paris at the end of April, continuing 
the deliberations initiated in London 
early in March. The principal topics 
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dealt with are suggested in Max Her- 
mant’s article in our present issue. 


Manufacturers and export- 
ers have found the multipli- 
cation of industrial fairs a 
nuisance, and ‘propose to 
discourage them by agreeing to exhibit 
at only a limited number of the estab- 
lished expositions. Strikes against 
wage cuts involving about one third 
of the thirty thousand employees have 
occurred at the Citroén motor-car 
works in Paris. The management 
claims that the reduced wages are still 
above average rates in that city. The 
cotton and silk industries in France 
are far from prosperous, but woolen 
manufactures are doing fairly well. 
Iron and steel works maintain a normal 
output, and the automobile trade has 
made a marked recovery. 

Germany, like Great Britain, now 
has less than one million registered 
unemployed. Frankfurter Zeitung re- 
ports that ‘the textile industries have 
been doing well for several months, and 
of late are especially prosperous,’ and 
that ingot-steel output is fifty per cent 
greater than a year ago, because of the 
active domestic demand. Kélnische 
Zeitung confirms this by saying: ‘All in 
all, business continued to improve in 
Germany during April. There have 
been no serious disturbances, and the 
employment curve is steadily climbing 
upward.” Coal liquefaction has secured 
a front place in all industrial news from 
Germany. We are now informed that 
the Rockefeller group, which joined 
the German Dye Trust and the Shells 
about a year ago in a project to put the 
process on a commercial basis, has lost 
interest in view of the present over- 
production of petroleum in America, 
but that Shells is as active as ever in 
the enterprise. The German Dye Trust 
does not control all the patents for 
converting coal into gasoline, but has 
a monopoly of patents for liquefying 
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lignite. German statisticians are puz- 
zling over the fact that savings deposits 
have risen steadily, notwithstanding 
last year’s depression and acute un- 
employment. They explain the para- 
dox by the theory that hard times 
stimulate thrift. This would explain 
a second peculiar fact — that the Ger- 
mans save more to-day than they did 
before the war. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture is negotiating with the Reichs- 
bank for an internal loan of fifty million 
dollars in aid of agriculture. It will be 
devoted largely to draining wet lands 
with a view to making the country 
self-sustaining in respect to food. 
Several wholesale dry-goods houses in 
Berlin dealing principally in cottons 
are trying to organize the trade through- 
out Germany, to resist the growing 
tendency of manufacturers to sell di- 
rectly to garment makers and other 
large consumers. The German linen 
industry is embarrassed by a rise of 
over fifty per cent in the price of raw 
flax, due to a crop failure in Russia. 
Some suspect that the shortage is really 
caused by the refusal of the peasants 
to deliver flax to the Soviet authorities 
at the prices offered them. Russia is 
also held responsible for a marked rise 
in German hide and leather prices, but 
in this instance as a buyer instead of 
a seller. Boot and shoe manufacturers 
are also placing heavy leather orders, 
for their business is active and stocks on 
hand are depleted. The recent Stock 
Exchange collapse has apparently had 
little effect on Germany’s general in- 
dustrial recovery. 

In Russia the situation of three or 
four years ago has been reversed, and 
now concession seekers have almost 
vanished from the stage, while the Gov- 
ernment in its turn is hunting for capi- 
talists to take over new enterprises. 
Russia’s woolen mills are reported to 
have shut down for a fortnight on 
account of scarcity of raw materials. 
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Flax mills will close for a month or six 
weeks for the same reason. Simul- 
taneously, however, the Commissariat 
for Trade has ordered a ten-per-cent. 
reduction of prices. Some mills have 
obeyed, but have decreased the width 
of materials or reduced the quality of 
their goods. According to German 
reports, the most promising field for 
the foreigner in Russia to-day is as a 
buyer of local produce. Concessions 
have proved money-losers, and at- 
tempts to sell goods to Russia are 
defeated by the long-term credits 
demanded by the Government Trad- 
ing Bureau. 

A lockout of fifteen thousand work- 
ers in Norway’s metal, mining, textile, 
and boot and shoe industries having 
failed to enforce certain wage cuts de- 
sired, Parliament, which is controlled 
by the employing interests, has enacted 
a compulsory-arbitration law. This 
law, which was fiercely fought by the 
unions, seems designed to compel the 
workers to accept conditions to which 
they cannot be forced to consent by 
either direct negotiations or ‘direct 
action.’ 

All that can be gathered as to busi- 
ness conditions in Italy from behind the 
optimistic facade erected by the Italian 
press points to the existence of a severe 
deflation crisis due to the fact that 
domestic prices and wages have not 
fallen to correspond with the rising 
value of the lira in foreign exchange. 
This doubtless explains the wage re- 
ductions decreed by the Government 
and other drastic measures to lower the 
cost of living. De Stefani, former 
Fascist Minister of Finance, has 
frankly declared that the Labor Charter 
is only the first step in the organization 
of Italy as an industrial state: ‘The 
revolution, forging ahead, must not 
only enforce the general duties of labor, 
but must also define and enforce. the 
duties and the limitations of employ- 
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ers, especially in regard to profits and 
the use of profits.’ The British Review 
of Reviews thinks the rise of the lira 
unhealthily artificial. America has lent 
Italy, mostly to her Government, over 
one quarter of a billion dollars, while 
England’s total is less than fifteen 
million dollars. ‘ Borrowing to support 
a currency is a poor game, for in the 
end it is not a support but a weak- 
ness difficult to control. Unfortu- 
nately, the foreign-investment cam- 
paign in America has been so success- 
ful that it has acquired an enormous 
momentum, which makes the New 
York market ready to absorb any 
bond or issue with a foreign name in 
it. There must come a great day of 
reckoning, but it cannot be helped.’ 
In the debate upon the South Afri- 
can Steel Works Bill the Union Minis- 
ter of Justice predicted that 


South bsidj : 
African subsidiary manulactures 
Steel would spring up about such 


an establishment, revolu- 
tionizing the whole industrial life of the 
country. He mentioned particularly 
the manufacture of locomotives and of 
agricultural implements. A _ private 
enterprise, the Union Steel Company, 
which has erected works at Newcastle, 
has already produced twenty-two thou- 
sand tons of pig iron. Its furnaces 
have a capacity of sixty thousand tons 
per annum, and are to receive a sub- 
sidy from the Government. Although 
one may well be skeptical of the 
economy of such undertakings in out- 
lying countries, where they exist by the 
bounty of the Government, their 
establishment in India, Australia, and 
last of all in South Africa, at a time 
when the iron and steel plants of the 
mother country are not fully employed 
and overproduction prevails in Europe, 
suggests an Imperial purpose. Certainly 
the presence of establishments of vi- 
tal importance in case of war at 
widely separated strategic points 
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broadens the basis of the Empire’s 
security. 

For more than a year the Soviet 
Government has embargoed Persian 
exports to Russia, with the result that 
the North Persian provinces have 
suffered severely for lack of markets. 
Retaliatory measures are in contempla- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Persian Parlia- 
ment has made an appropriation to 
hasten the construction of a railway 
line which will eventually connect the 
interior plateau with the Caspian Sea, 
and has apparently deferred extensions 
toward the Persian Gulf in favor of the 
northern route. 

It is estimated that the value of 
property held by British subjects in 
The Far China is well over one 
East billion dollars, and that 
China’s annual trade with 
the United Kingdom and British India 
normally approaches one quarter of a 
billion dollars. The shrinkage in both 
since the boycott of British goods and 
the recent troubles on the Yangtze has 
been enormous. Shanghai municipal 
bonds, which were quoted at par a 
year ago, recently stood at seventy- 
seven. A heavy exodus of Chinese, 
reaching twenty thousand in a single 
day, is depleting the city’s population, 
and leading Chinese bankers and mer- 
chants are rumored to contemplate 
transferring their business elsewhere. 
Many foreign business men, especially 
commission agents of the smaller class, 
have already shut up shop and left, 
and the director of one of Shanghai’s 
largest industries is quoted as saying 
that within twelve months the foreign 
courts in Shanghai will be congested 
with bankruptcy and liquidation pro- 
ceedings. Trade in North China has 
recovered somewhat from the effects of 
last year’s fighting, although the 
collapse of Chang Tso-lin’s Mukden 
notes has had a bad effect in Manchuria. 
Their last tumble forced fifty firms into 
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bankruptcy and compelled several 
others temporarily to suspend opera- 
tions. Business in that important 
province and its neighbors, however, is 
partly on a yen basis. Next to the 
South Manchuria Railroad, ~ whose 
revenues rose from forty-four million 
dollars in 1925 to fifty-four million 
dollars in 1926, the most important 
Japanese enterprises in Manchuria are 
the Anshan Furnaces and the Fushun 
coal mines, both of which are allied 
with the first-named company. The 
Anshan works proposes to increase 
its pig-iron output from one hundred 
and fifty thousand tons to two hun- 
dred thousand tons the coming year. 
It is also planned to increase the 
amount of coal mined from six million, 
four hundred thousand tons to six 
million, seven hundred thousand tons. 
The Japanese concessionaires of the 
North Sakhalin petroleum fields are 
reported to have concluded a contract 
with the Moscow Government for the 
development of their property. Among 
the provisions of the agreement is that 
three quarters of the unskilled labor 
and one half of the skilled labor em- 
ployed shall be Russian, and that the 
minimum wage paid to the former shall 
be twenty-nine rubles, or about four- 
teen dollars and one-half a month. 
Business in Japan is catching its 
breath after the panic and moratorium, 
and the Bank of Japan now seems to 
have the situation well in hand. Silk 
is booming, and, although cotton spin- 
ners have been obliged to curtail pro- 
duction, fifty Japanese mills paid 
average dividends of fifteen per cent 
last year. Unsold stocks of cotton cloth 
are accumulating, however, and weav- 
ers are in distress. Most of their estab- 
lishments are small, and lacked liquid 
capital to carry them over the morato- 
rium. With the practical elimination 
of the Suzuki firm, the five greatest 
commercial and industrial corporations 
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of Japan — the Mitsubishi, the Mitsui, 
the Suzuki, the Okura, and the Takata 
— have been reduced to three, for 
Takatas failed amid considerable finan- 
cial scandal two years ago. Madame 
Suzuki’s history is closely parallel to 
that of Hugo Stinnes in that she was 
interested in numerous — altogether 
forty-eight — lines of business of the 
most diverse character, which even 
her large and growing capital was inad- 
equate to finance. 

Venezuela has been disappointed in 
this year’s coffee crop, which supplies 
Latin one of her chief articles of 
America °xPort: She has received 

some compensation for this, 
however, by the rapid expansion of the 
petroleum industry. Her wells now 
produce over four hundred thousand 
metric tons of oil a month. The Mexi- 
can National Railways illustrate the 
economic disintegration that accompa- 
nied the revolution. At the end of the 
Diaz régime their gross income was 
sixty-one million dollars, the cost of 
operation was thirty-eight million dol- 
lars, the gross revenue twenty-three 
million dollars, and the cost of carrying 
freight per kilometre mile was one 
tenth of one per cent. Since then their 
mileage has increased by twenty-two 
hundred kilometres and their paying 
freight by twelve hundred thousand 
tons, yet the cost of carrying freight 
has more than doubled, and the operat- 
ing ratio has risen from sixty-two per 
cent to ninety-two per cent. Contrast- 
ing with this, the San Paulo Railway 
Company of Brazil, a British corpora- 
tion operating under a charter compel- 
ling it to charge lower passenger fares 
and lower freight rates than are cus- 
tomary in England, has an operating 
ratio of only seventy-five per cent. 

So much interest has been expressed 
in the so-called international trust 
movement abroad that we publish, on 
the authority of L’Europe Nouvelle, 
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the following data concerning the 
principal organizations of this kind: — 


Interna- 1. International Raw Steel 
tional Entente, organized September 
Industrial 1926, including France, Ger- 
Ententes ™22Y> Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary. Output allotted among the 
member countries pro rata to their respec- 
tive outputs in 1926. No allotment of 
markets or agreement regarding prices. 
Establishment of a central office to collect 
fines paid by member countries exceeding 
their output percentage, and to pay com- 
pensation from these funds to countries 
who do not attain their allotted output. 

2. Pig Iron Entente, organized Septem- 
ber 1926, including France, Germany, and 
Luxemburg. Reserves the domestic market 
of each country for its own producers. The 
output of the Saar is taken by Germany and 
France respectively in the proportion of 
forty-five and fifty-five per cent. Germany 
further engages to receive every month for 
domestic consumption a fixed proportion 
of the pig iron produced in Lorraine and 
Luxemburg, the aggregate amount to be 
7.895 per cent of Germany’s total pig-iron 
consumption from France and 3.272 per 
cent from Luxemburg. 

8. International Rail Cartel (Erma), 
organized in June 1926, including Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. Regulates prices and allots 
export markets on a percentage basis. 
Great Britain receives 43.25 per cent, 
France and Germany together 39.75 per 
cent, and Belgium and Luxemburg 17 per 
cent. It is understood that the manufac- 
turers of each member country shall have 
exclusive right to their domestic market. 

4. Tube Cartel, organized in June 1926, 
including Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. The domestic market 
of each member country is reserved ex- 
clusively for its own manufacturers. The 
export market is allotted on a percentage 
basis, prices being equated. 

5. Steel Plate Entente, organized in 
September 1926, including Germany, 
France, and Luxemburg. France is per- 
mitted to sell to German consumers up to 
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$.75 per cent of their total steel-plate 
consumption, and Luxemburg is permitted 
up to 1.75 per cent. Germany agrees not to 
ship steel plates into the French tariff area. 

6. Aluminum Association, organized in 
August 1926, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, factories 
controlled by France and England in Nor- 
way, and factories controlled by Switzerland 
in Austria. Exchanges technical informa- 
tion and new inventions, develops new uses 
for the metal by research, publicity, and 
price reductions, allots output among the 
member countries, and regulates prices so 
as to stabilize them in foreign markets. 

7. International Union of Superphosphate 
Producers, organized in December 1926, 
including Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, French North 
Africa, and the South African Union. A 
research association to study problems re- 
lating to production. 

8. International Tire Accord, organized in 
November 1926, and including the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium. Regulates prices, agents’ 
contracts, and defective tire returns. 

9. European Enamel Ware Cartel, found- 
ed in 1926, including Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary. 
Has established a central selling agency 
which allots orders to the member countries 
on a percentage basis and regulates prices 
and conditions of delivery. 

10. Bottle Makers Cartel, including Great 
Britain, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
the Low Countries, Hungary, and Scandi- 
navia. The principal object of this associa- 
tion is to control new inventions and 
technical processes. 

11. European Glue Syndicate, organized 
in July 1926, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. Has established a central agency 
for the purchase of raw materials and the 
sale of finished products. It allots and dis- 
tributes raw materials to. the members. 

12. International Federation of Shipping 
Houses, including Great Britain, Germany, 
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Austria, Scandinavia, Finland, the Low 
Countries, Italy, and Yugoslavia. Stand- 
ardizes shipping contracts, maintains a 
black list, and promotes codperation among 
the members. 

13. Artificial Silk Cartel, organized in 
January 1927, including Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy. Has established a 
community of interest between the three 
greatest producers, Courtaulds, Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff, and Snia Viscosa. 

14. Copper Cartel, founded in October 
1926, including the United States, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, and Belgium. (The British 
Metal Corporation has just retired from 
this body.) Regulates prices. 

15. Franco-German Potash Cartel, agreed 
to in principle at Lugano in April 1926 and 
completed in December 1926, including 
Deutsches Kali Syndikat of Germany and 
the Société Commerciale des Potasses 
d’Alsace of France. The German Syndicate 
has exclusive right to sell in its domestic 
market; the Alsatian group has exclusive 
right to sell in France and her colonies and 
mandate territories. The remainder of the 
world market is divided between the two 
groups. 

16. International Incandescent Lamp Syn- 
dicate, established in 1924, including the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Canada, the Low Countries, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy, Austria, and Hungary. 
Exchanges technical information and pat- 
ents, reserves the domestic market for the 
producers of each member country, divides 
the international market on a percentage 
basis, Germany getting eighteen per cent 
and France twelve per cent. (Other per- 
centages are not stated.) 

17. European Wood Screw Cartel. This 
organization includes all the producers in 
Europe and, subject to further negotiations, 
those of the United States and Japan. 
Regulates prices. 

18. Negotiations are also under way for 
the organization of the following industries: 
(a) chemical products, to include France 
and Germany; (b) zinc, to include Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Poland; (c) 
Thomas slag, to include Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. 
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Wanted — a Scientist 


Durine the past month all the more 
serious weekly and daily papers in 
England have been running a large 
advertisement beginning with these 
words: ‘Wanted — a scientist of the 
first order, if necessary of senior stand- 
ing, but as young as possible, with a 
knowledge of the theory of science, to 
investigate and conduct the introduc- 
tion of young children, four and a half 
to ten, to science and scientific method.’ 
The announcement goes on to state 
in detail the fourfold aspect of this 
amazing educational project. 

First of all ‘the need for a technique 
to utilize and develop the child’s native 
curiosity in the way the wheels go 
round’ is indicated. The instructor 
must tactfully allow the child to follow 
its natural bent, incessantly inculcating 
a habit of mind based on ‘the idea of 
discovery and the ability to tolerate 
fact,’ which is the way the promoters 
of the scheme define the scientific 
attitude. The second element required 
is new apparatus as well as new tech- 
nique. ‘The apparatus needs to be 
specially adapted to the child’s capacity 
for inference, patience, and manipula- 
tion.’ To this must be added ‘the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the 
history of men’s thoughts.’ The pro- 
posed education will avoid both the 
type of traditional physical apparatus 
which is designed simply to support 
textbook and teacher at the expense of 
individual initiative, and those histor- 
ical explanations that give the child a 
frozen, disjointed picture of the past. 

The third aspect of the plan is theo- 
retical, and reveals a reassuring degree 
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of humility and imagination. The 
backers of the project, who are already 
running in Cambridge an institution 
known as the Malting House School, 
confess that ‘it is as yet uncertain 
whether there exist any special factors 
limiting or making undesirable the 
introduction of children between four 
and ten to scientific knowledge and 
scientific thought.’ Since, to scientists, 
the only possible way of deciding this 
question is by experimenting on live 
children, the person who undertakes to 
put their modest .proposal into effect 
must attempt to decide whether such a 
rigorous course defeats its own ends, or 
whether, as the scientists feel to be the 
case, the child will emerge a_ better 
scientist if not a better man. The 
fourth consideration — typically Eng- 
lish — explains that a shorthand-typist 
will be provided without extra charge. 

Several explanatory paragraphs fol- 
lowing this bold outline wisely em- 
phasize the need for patience and 
imagination on the part of the appli- 
cant. ‘Ideally desirable would be an 
immense ability to wait and see, such 
as would make a good field anthropolo- 
gist or naturalist.” The casual reader 
cannot, however, help wondering if 
this type of person — rare enough, in 
all conscience — also possesses ‘an 
innate willingness to grasp the child’s 
assumptions,’ which is the other quality 
demanded. At all costs the pedagogic 
type is to be shunned, ‘the dealer in 
predigested reality and secondhand 
knowledge.’ 

How nice it is to have scientists 
assure us on their own authority that 
the instruction they propose to ad- 
minister has been stripped of so many 





























unpleasant qualities that we had 
always thought were part and parcel 
of all education. We shall watch with 
interest the new kind of pedagogue 
communicating first-hand, undigested 
knowledge of the North Pole, Charle- 
magne, and quadratic equations to the 
eagerly groping mind of youth. 


New Clothes for Men 


FRANCE, ever in the vanguard of 
human progress, has begun sponsoring 
a reform in masculine dress which 
threatens to do away with the con- 
ventional trouser and substitute in its 
place the ancient knee-breech. Maurice 
de Waleffe, a mere journalist, launched 
the campaign, and stimulated a group 
of artists to open a Salon de la Mode 
Masculine, which has been liberally 
attended. M. de Waleffe points out 
that the trousers we wear to-day are not 
only social parvenus, but that they 
are inconvenient, ugly, and deceptive. 
They are an offense to the esthetic eye, 
and an outrage in the sight of Mother 
Nature, for they ‘dissemble the har- 
monious line of the leg.’ Yet they 
remain. There is no denying that 
trousers as we know them and wear 
them to-day have conquered the world. 
Under these circumstances M. de 
Waleffe is only too well aware of the 
magnitude of his task. 

His artists, however, are not to be 
discouraged. Not only have they shorn 
men of their pants, but their designs 
call for radical changes elsewhere. The 
prophetic pictures they have submitted 
represent the men of the new genera- 
tion wearing broad-brimmed hats of a 
decidedly cowboy cut. The coats for 
almost all occasions are long — one 
artist prefers a rakish Prince Albert 
model, another suggests something. 


halfway between a cutaway and a 
dress coat. They all go in at the waist, 
and all are long in the rear. 


Several 
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designs frankly imitate eighteenth- 
century styles; others run to Spanish 
and Argentine motifs. They are all full 
of curves and contrast, and, as one 
critic says, ‘they liberate the natural 
line of the body, not without encourag- 
ing, by refinements of cutting and 
details of lingerie, a certain air of 
femininity.’ 

At the salon several actors from the 
Paris stage appeared wearing the new 
styles, and they evoked great enthu- 
siasm from the ladies, who composed 
most of the audience. But a male 
observer of the show remarked that the 
average man might not look quite so 
well as these well-shaped models. 
‘There will be little esthetic profit,’ he 
announced, ‘if the new styles display 
knock-knees, skinny calves, and fat 
ankles — women’s’ experience with 
short skirts has given us food for 
thought along these lines.’ But the 
movement goes forward none the less, 
encouraged by the example of the MM. 
Briand and Doumergue, who have both 
ordered short pants in preparation for a 
visit to the Court of St. James. 


Bullfrogs and Goldfish 


In Japan the hind legs of the bullfrog 
have leaped ahead of all other table 
delicacies, and according to the report 
of the United States Consul at Naga- 
saki they now fetch forty-eight dollars 
a pair. The popular demand for this 
old French favorite dates from the time 
that the University of Tokyo began 
specializing in frog culture, and the 
supply has lately been exhausted by the 
prodigious demands of a hungry popu- 
lace. So keen are the Japanese on the 
use of frogs as food that the legs have 
become a daily diet in many families, 
and the paternal pocketbook has been 
drained dry in numerous cases. Far- 
sighted merchants in the provinces of 
Sanuki and Iyo are offering a whole yen 
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apiece for tadpoles, thus making the 
polliwog well worth its weight in gold, 
and perhaps suggesting to Professor 
Gustav Cassel a solution for the 
world’s monetary shortage. 

But if Japan is suffering from a frog 
famine, the Far East seems to have 
unconsciously reciprocated, and threat- 
ens us with an even more grievous 
hardship in the form of a goldfish 
boycott. It seems that the breeding 
of this family pet is not by any means 
a one-hundred-per-cent American in- 
dustry, but that the Chinese possess 
the secret of the art of reproducing 
goldfish in much the same way that 
the ancient inhabitants of Tyre were 
uniquely able to furnish the world with 
dyes. Owing to the unseemly preten- 
sions of the Chinese to a right to rule 
their own roost — or, rather, aquarium 
—our supply of goldfish has been 
seriously curtailed. The American 
public is being urged to face this crisis 
with the same fortitude that we learned 
during the late war. 


When Greek Meets Turk 


THE antipathy with which Greeks and 
Turks are wont to regard one another in 
political matters has found expression 
in a scholarly controversy over the 
nationality of their ancestral gods. 
Professor Jussuf Sia Bey of the Uni- 
versity of Stamboul was responsible for 
the outbreak of hostilities when he 
published an article in which he at- 
tempted to prove that the culture of 
ancient Greece was of Turkish origin, 
that the Greek gods were Turkish gods, 
and that Hammurabi, the Babylonian 
king and great lawmaker, was also a 
Turk. Greek scholars accepted the 
challenge, and the Balkan Battle of the 
Books is the most recent uprising in 
that bellicose region. 

Professor Jussuf Sia Bey appeals to 
archeology, etymology, and tales of 
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the folk. He shows that Turkish law is 
derived from that of Hammurabi, and 
that therefore Greek law and thought 
are largely Turkish in origin. Greek 
literature is also founded on the 
Turkish, he argues, since many words, 
such as nomos, spring from a Turkish 
root, which in this case happens to be 
nom. These arguments are supported 
by ballads, legends, and history, and he 
even proves that the gods who dwelled 
on Mount Olympus had migrated from 
the land of the star and crescent. 

Fuad Bey, however, came to the 
defense of Greece, remarking that any 
high-school freshman could disprove 
the theses of Professor Jussuf Sia Bey. 
He then led a counterattack upon the 
Turkish etymological stronghold by 
asserting that the Turks had acquired 
nom from the Greek word nomos. A 
futile appeal was made to the neutral 
French scholarship of Léon Cahun’s 
Introduction & Vhistoire de V Asie. The 
vitriolic pamphlets, articles, and books 
which have been written on the subject 
are reminiscent of some of Milton’s 
prose. In fact, scholarly interest has 
been dwarfed by the vigorous way 
these professors have expressed them- 
selves in academic debate. 


New British Architecture 


Pieseian brick is supplanting aristo- 
cratic stone in the buildings of post- 
war Britain, if we are to believe the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Whereas a church not made of stone 
used to be an unpardonable confession 
of poverty unworthy of any true 
Christian, modern parishes of all de- 
nominations are gladly turning to 
inexpensive brick, and even the wealthy 
Christian Scientists have put up two 
brick structures in London. The every- 
day factory and power house are also 
making use of this cheaper material, 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens, the foremost 
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living English architect, has designed a 
small brick bank on Piccadilly itself. 
The historic country house is under- 
going a similar change. The monstrous 
Georgian dwellings of pre-war days 
are being supplanted by simpler and 
smaller affairs. In this field English 
architecture is second only to that of 
Sweden, and its effects have penetrated 
this country to a very considerable 
extent. The new-style country house 
is designed to meet the new-style 
pocketbook, and its decorations are 
aimed to satisfy the present preference 
for good taste, effective proportion, and 
the subtleties of grouping and detail — 
all of which were more or less ignored in 
Victoria’s ampler days. Plain plaster 
facing is occasionally used, especially 
in the shallow arches about the window 
frames. It would appear, in short, 
that architecture in England has lost 
nothing in dignity and gained much in 
beauty by pandering to the tastes of a 
niggardly and cultivated aristocracy. 


Shaw’s Latest Vicissitude 


GrorGE BERNARD SHaw, mellowed 
with age and jovial of countenance, is 
a sight unpleasing to the eyes of the 
Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy, which has rejected the por- 
trait of him in this guise which the 
Honorable John Collier submitted to 
their annual exhibition. But they soon 
discovered that the silver beard and 
ruddy face depicted on canvas still 
masked the old familiar wit and biting 
tongue. Youth, however, was served, 
for Mr. Collier’s portrait of Aldous 
Huxley was accepted in place of the 
representation of Shaw. 

At least twelve sculptors, — includ- 
ing Rodin and Epstein, — and a host 
of painters, have portrayed Mr. Shaw. 
With this experience behind him the 
witty vegetarian should be a good 
critic of painting, and particularly of 
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portraits of himself. When he was 
informed of the rejection by the Hang- 
ing Committee he ventured this opin-, 
ion: ‘All I can say is that there iss 
nothing wrong with the portrait, 
nothing wrong with Mr. John Collier, 
and nothing wrong with me. The 
Royal Academy is the only other party 
concerned, and it is for it to explain 
if there is anything to be explained. 

‘As Mr. Collier’s portrait of Mr. 
Huxley will be accepted, there can be 
no question of any discrimination 
against the painter. The discrimina- 
tion must be against the sitter. But 
if the Royal Academy thinks that the 
public is heartily tired of portraits of 
me, and eagerly curious to see what 
Mr. Huxley is like, then I agree with 
the Royal Academy, and am delighted 
to yield my place on the line to my 
young and much less_shop-soiled 
literary colleague.’ 


An Argentine Author 


Ricarpo GuIRALDEs, of the Argentine, 
is one of the more prominent South 
American writers to have gained the 
critical attention of Europe. Two small 
books of verse, El Cencerro de Cristal 
and Cuentos de Muerte y de Sangre, 
reveal remarkable skill in the difficult 
rhythms of free verse, and Xaimaca, 
the travel diary of a sentimentalist, 
shows that Guiraldes, like most culti- 
vated Spanish Americans, is a true 
cosmopolite. French critics, with char- 
acteristic literary chauvinism, discern 
Gallic influences at work, and are also 
pleased to find evidences of psycho- 
logical insight. 

But all of Guiraldes’s work is not 
saturated in the traditions of Europe. 
Don Segundo Sombra is a thoroughly 
autochthonous novel filled with rodeos, 
cockfights, horse races, and feuds. 
Although essentially a chronicler of 
Argentine manners, Guiraldes has too 
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much of the artist in him to fall into 
Sinclair Lewis’s habit of making all 
his characters preposterous simply 
because they are products of a crude 
environment. He writes the corrupted 
Spanish current in Latin America — 
no doubt to show the world that a 
national literary consciousness is awak- 
ening in spite of the tutelary efforts of 
the Old Country. South America is 
evidently enjoying her period of liter- 
ary adolescence, and it is not unlikely 
that the coming generation will prove 
to be the harbingers of a new golden 
age. 


Pola in Paris 


Tue adventures of our imported movie 
actresses in the capitals of Europe are 
full of significance to the student of 
human nature, and, in her recent visit 
to Paris, Miss Pola Negri has not dis- 
appointed her most ardent admirers. 
Cyrano, humorous chronicler of the 
scandals of the day, sent one of its 
interviewers around to visit the illustri- 
ous lady, and to judge from his account 
of what happened a lively time was had 
by all. Arriving at her hotel, M. 
Botrot, to whom the delightful duty 
was assigned, found that the artist was 
not at home. Three members of the 
‘Paramount family,’ however, invited 
him to visit her apartment. 

On entering her bedchamber the four 
men found themselves in the midst of a 
drama, for, as M. Botrot blushingly 
admits, ‘there was a man in Pola 
Negri’s room.’ 

‘Who are you?’ demanded manager 
number one. 

The fellow burst out laughing, 
slapped his thigh, and explained that 
he must have got into the wrong room. 

‘He is a German,’ said manager 
number one. 

‘He is a Russian,’ said manager 
number two. 
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‘He is a Pole,’ said manager number 
three, adding, ‘He is a burglar.’ 

‘Or an admirer of Pola’s,’ hazarded 
manager number one, again demanding 
the intruder’s identity. 

But still the fellow laughed, offered 
cigarettes all around, and finally al- 
lowed himself to be led downstairs. 

Soon Pola herself appeared, and at 
once attacked the problem of her un- 
known visitor. Police officials were 
summoned and an investigation was 
launched on the spot. The fellow de- 
clared he was a lovesick Italian who 
had come all the way from Rome to see 
Pola, and the story was so good that he 
was allowed to go free. 

‘In the films,’ remarked the cynical 
M. Botrot, ‘this would have ended in 
a marriage between Pola and the 
bandit; but real life is not a film. 
Besides, Pola has a fiancé already.’ 

In the interview that she accorded 
after the excitement had subsided, 
Miss Negri expressed her undying 
admiration for France and announced 
her intention of purchasing a couple of 
chateaux. Her husband she referred to 
as a ‘trés grand oil business,’ and her 
maid muttered in M. Botrot’s ear as he 
left, “The poor lady, she can’t close her 
eyes at night. Because, you see, she 
and the Prince are not married yet. 

They are now. 


An American Debt ? 


Guy—Cuar.es Cros has tried to take 
the wind from Thomas A. Edison’s 
sails and give his own father a puff as 
the inventor of the phonograph. In an 
article in the Mercure de France he not 
only shows that Charles Cros de- 
posited with the Académie des Sciences 
a sealed description of the original 
phonograph eight and a half months 
before Edison made his application for 
a patent, but implies that the Ameri- 
can got his idea from an article de- 























scribing the apparatus in Semaine du 
Clergé, a journal which is characterized 
as having been little known in France 
but as having enjoyed widespread cir- 
culation and high esteem in America. 
This article, he says, appeared on 
October 10, 1877, and on December 19 
of the same year Edison made his first 
disposition. 

M. Cros was by all accounts a very 
remarkable man. His principal in- 
terests were physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, and the Orient. At sixteen 
he was teaching Hebrew and Sanskrit; 
he published a collection of poems, 
entitled Le Coffret de santal; he is 
credited with the invention of color 
photography. He took all knowledge 
for his province, and specialized on 
only one thing—drinking. As a 
result, he died at the age of forty-five 
from alcoholism. 


Gilbert and Sullivan and Christianity 


Dr. AzariAH, the only Indian bishop 
in the Church of England, has found 
that the best way of teaching his 
fellow countrymen the precepts of 
Christ is via a ‘moral Gilbert and 
Sullivan play.” He has just: described 
in these words a religious drama 
written by one of his clergy who was 
eager to bring the stories of the Bible 
before the illiterate ‘Untouchables.’ 
When cast in the form of light opera, 
the adventures of the prophet Jeremiah 
go straight to the hearts of the people, 
and this new dramatic form is com- 
ing to occupy much the same place 
in the life of the nation that the mys- 
tery play did in the Middle Ages in 
Europe. 

In particular, the twenty-odd mil- 
lions of Indians who speak Telugu, one 
of the five great Dravidian languages, 
possess such a natural gift for song 
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that they are especially susceptible to 
musical conversion. There is an old 
Indian saying, ‘If you tell a pariah to 
sing, he won’t; but left to himself, he 
will burst his head.’ Now that Indian 
scripture is being chanted on the streets 
by wandering minstrels, the Bishop 
hopes to teach lyrical versions of Bible 
stories to the Untouchables and let 
them burst their heads spreading the 
Gospel. 


Censoring Epitaphs 


Deratu holds new horrors under Fas- 
cist supervision now that the Prefect of 
Milan has embarked on a campaign 
against subversive tombstone inscrip- 
tions. He has ordered the removal of 
all epitaphs recording rebellious or 
revolutionary sentiments, as well as 
any remarks derogatory to the Great 
War. Style as well as substance has 
come under his ban, and he has ap- 
pointed a committee to deal with 
cemetery rhetoric. The following un- 
seemly passage has been wiped out 
because of literary infelicity: — 

‘Era la mia unica figliuola, giovane, 
bella, buona. Avrebbe dovuto sposarsi 
forse fra un mese. Ah! Destino crudele !’ 
(She was my only daughter, young, 
beautiful, and good. She was to have 
been married, perhaps within the 
month. Ah, cruel destiny!) 

Already a commission composed of a 
Catholic priest, an evangelical pastor, 
and a Jewish rabbi is checking up all 
quotations that are being inscribed on 
monuments. It appears that familiar 
texts are frequently mangled or modi- 
fied to suit the purposes of the bereaved 
family, and the industrious Milanese 
Prefect has decreed that the source of 
each quotation must be named and its 
accuracy verified by his committee of 
three. 
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A History of England, by Hilaire Belloc. 
Vol. II. 1166-1848. London: Methuen 
and Company, 1927. 15s. 

[Sunday Times] 

Mr. Betxoc’s History of England proceeds 

with unabated vigor, affronting a dogma in 

every page and impinging on a theory in 
every chapter. This, the second volume, 
deals with England between the Battle of 

Hastings and the Black Death. The period 

is divided into four sections, the Norman 

Foundation, the First Plantagenets, Eng- 

land During the Summit of the Middle 

Ages, and Before the Black Death, and the 

treatment is so schematized as to minimize 

effort by the reader. 

Of Mr. Belloc’s historical ideas, it need 
hardly be said that the Catholic Church is 
the first, the basic. England in the Middle 
Ages is a part of Christendom, a province 
of the great Papal Dominion; it is as such 
that she must be primarily regarded. In the 
struggle for ‘a completely autonomous 
Church standing in the midst of Europe, 
independent of the local civil rulers and 
even of the nominally supreme Emperor,’ 
England must play her part, and Mr. Belloc 
isnot one to underestimate the consequences 
of that struggle. But, together with his 
great fundamental idea, Mr. Belloc sustains 
a variety of theses contrary to the accepted 
opinions, such as that ‘the population at the 
time of the Conquest, and, indeed, through- 
out the early Middle Ages, was much larger 
than has generally been set down by our 
academic historians’; that ‘the main insti- 
tutions which took root in England during 
the Middle Ages were of Continental, and 
especially of Gallic, origin’ (a fact and not a 
theory, stoutly asserts Mr. Belloc); and 
that ‘the various rebellions of the wealthier 
feudal class in the early Middle Ages were 
not to be confounded with the political 
movements of modern times.’ 

With these points only the professional 
historian can deal; here it must be sufficient 
to say that Mr. Belloc is always interesting, 
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always provocative; and always he writes 
with that sudden vividness familiar since 
first his name appeared among us. Who else 
would have given us that picture of William 
the Conqueror — ‘a man short, rather bald, 
round-headed, clean-shaven, very vigorous, 
perpetually in the saddle; of strong judg- 
ment but temper almost as strong, with 
long purpose and tenacious will and the 
appetite for order of his race’? Or of Henry 
I — ‘methodical, eager, rapid in action, 
ceaseless in travel, steady-eyed and mild- 
eyed, full of forethought; quite free from the 
horrors of vice which had spread from Rufus 
like a plague; healthy in body and soul; 
passionate in his numerous affairs with 
women; a man hungry for work’? Who else 
would have thus sketched for us the awe of 
the world at the death of Becket: ‘A huge 
noise arose throughout Europe. The air 
filled with doom. Miracles were worked at 
the tomb in Canterbury. Pilgrimage began. 
All Christendom stirred. Henry stood like a 
man awaiting some stroke from heaven’? 
No one, indeed, and Mr. Belloc keeps his 
ancient spell. 


An Experiment with Time, by J. W. 
Dunne. London: A. and C. Black, 1927. 
8s. 6d. 

[Manchester Guardian] 


An Experiment with Time is not, as its 
title might suggest, a flight of fancy or 
another contribution to the large library of 
Utopias. Its atmosphere is not that of easy 
reading in an easy-chair, but of continuous 
and very determined thinking. Yet this 
reviewer has very seldom enjoyed the 
effort more or felt more richly repaid for it. 
It is a book so unusual in its contents and 
so far-reaching in its implications that it is 
extremely difficult to know how to begin 
or where to end. Let us follow the author 
and begin historically. Mr. Dunne was for 
long ‘bothered’ by the fact that every now 
and then he dreamed a dream which was 
clearly and emphatically prophetic. At 
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first, and naturally, it was in connection 
with events of startling and obvious mag- 
nitude that his attention was caught. A 
memorable instance was the eruption and 
explosion of Mount Pelée in Martinique, 
but there was a gradually increasing group 
of other examples. Further inspection of 
the phenomenon showed that the dreams 
were not strictly prophetic of the external 
events, but of his own reception of the 
knowledge of them — in other words, the 
foreknowledge was not of the outside 
happenings, but of his own cerebral happen- 
ings. This appears in striking degree in 
connection with certain inaccuracies in the 
dreams corresponding with information 
received but not true to the events. The 
next discovery was that in practically all 
cases the dream was a mixture of future and 
past, patches of experience being apparently 
picked up at random from the field of time 
and strung together without reference to 
chronology and irrespective of their re- 
lation to past and future. It seemed that 
the dream-consciousness was able to survey 
the whole range of past and coming 
cerebral events indifferently. Finally, dis- 
turbed by the feeling of being a ‘freak,’ 
Mr. Dunne instituted inquiries among 
friends, and set them to work on analysis of 
their dreams after his own fashion, with 
the comforting result that the same thing 
was soon found to be happening regularly 
whenever it was looked for. Furthermore, 
it was found that by deliberate refusal of 
the ordinary association-ideas it was 
possible to engender a species of waking- 
dream state in which isolated events in the 
near cerebral future might be picked up 
and offered to consciousness without any 
apparent chain of connection in thought 
and without the slightest guide as to how 
or when their realization in ordinary course 
would take place. This experience also 
was paralleled by several other observers. 
With this group of facts, wholly new and 
apparently of general application, in his 
hands, Mr. Dunne was led to the attempt 
to enlarge our conceptions of the nature of 
time and its relation to human personality, 
and, in a broader respect, of the real nature 
of the sensible universe. The inquiry is a 
quasimathematical one, and, though de- 
manding only a slight familiarity with 
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mathematical methods and terms, can 
hardly be followed without it. He starts 
with a conventional four-dimension uni- 
verse, time figuring as the fourth. This, as 
he justly says, is and has always been the 
interpretation of humanity at large. The 
conception of time as extending in linear 
fashion, in front of and behind the present 
moment, while the stream of events passes 
along it, is common to the philosopher and 
the cabman. The thesis developed here 
with ingenious clarity leads Mr. Dunne to 
the conclusion that the dream-observer is 
‘outside’ finite time, and can so observe 
any part of the whole course of events in 
that dimension. He is in the same position 
with regard to the waking personality that 
a human in a chair is to a wood louse on 
the carpet. The wood louse has the memory 
of all the tufts he has walked over and the 
consciousness of the tuft he struggles with. 
The man in the chair can see not only all 
this but the big tuft the wood louse is 
going to meet next minute. Only it has 
always to be remembered that the gentle- 
man in the chair and the wood louse are 
parts of one and the same person, if our 
metaphor is to fit. 

Mr. Dunne’s book will, we expect, drop 
almost unnoticed into the ocean of print. 
It may be utterly forgotten. But in that 
case it may well be rediscovered one day as 
the work of a pioneer in a new exploration 
of reality. 


The Tapestry, by J. D. Beresford. London: 
Collins and Company, 1927. 7s. 6d. 


[Daily Telegraph] 


Wuen John Fortescue was a little boy 
living in St. John’s Wood, the most notable 
item in the house from his point of view was 
a large partially worked tapestry on a 
frame, depicting Joshua fighting the 
Amorites. This was the property of the two 
aunts, who, by their contributions as 
paying guests, helped out the finances of the 
rather uncomfortable ménage. A father 
who lived in a dressing gown and on the 
recollection and royalties of one very 
popular song, and a mother who was really 
fondest of the cat, and who shut herself up 
into her bedroom to write, were not ideal 
companions for a small boy. By the time 
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he was seventeen even this makeshift home 
had disintegrated, and John found himself 
forced to earn his living in France, with no 
preparation except a knowledge of the 
language. The story of how he worked as a 
mason’s laborer, came to England, became 
a successful architect, and married the 
daughter of a wealthy painter, makes a 
book of varied and exceptional interest. 
When his course seems set fair the unex- 
pected tragedy overtakes him, which is as 
little expected by the reader as it was by 
the victim. Though there are some slight 
hints in preparation for the dénouement, it 
strikes one as a somewhat arbitrary intru- 
sion, not the culminating point of the 
irresistible progress of events. It is after the 
tragedy that the tapestry once more be- 
comes a factor in John’s life. Finishing it 
as a sort of penance, and reviewing all his 
life while he works at it, he reaches some 
sort of philosophy of life and enough cour- 
age to continue living. A very interesting 
and thoughtful book, written with charm 
and distinction. Mr. Beresford has the gift 
of telling a story, the human element of 
which is quite engrossing, and at the same 
time suggesting larger, more universal, 
issues. 


A Wreath of Cloud, by Lady Murasaki. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. London: 
Allen and Unwin; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. $3.50. 


[Japan Advertiser] 


TuE old-fashioned novel took the hero and 
heroine to the church door and there washed 
its hands of them. The new-fashioned one 
regards the altar as a kind of early indis- 
cretion. Mr. Clissold or Lord Raingo is 
introduced to us in his fifties, undergoing a 
second attack of calf love, and feeling 
and looking a little ridiculous — like an 
adult having measles. And here is Genji, 
now head of a flourishing polygamous 
household and, in the third volume, still 
courting. 

He has left Akashi and exile and is back 
in Kyoto, reinstated at Court, head of the 
Government, and the indispensable friend 
of the boy Emperor whose real father he is 
— but that is a terrible secret. One rather 
wonders why Lady Murasaki was allowed 
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to introduce such a detail into a book writ- 
ten at Court and often read in manuscript 
by Prime Ministers and by the Emperor 
himself. In Genji’s palace at Kyoto the 
Lady Murasaki — not the author, but the 
child of her fancy whom me met as a charm- 
ing little girl in the first volume — is in- 
stalled as ‘near wife,’ her rank not being 
quite exalted enough for the full-time job. 
She is tai no uye (lady of the wing), not Kita 
no Kata (north side), or principal wife. Ina 
suburban house the Lady of Akashi dwells; 
she has been often asked to take quarters in 
the palace, but fears to do so. The Lady of 
the Falling Flowers has no qualms; she is 
comfortably installed in the palace com- 
pound. And Genji, with three birds in hand 
and more in the bush, is making love to the 
Lady Asagao, an old flame who has returned 
to Kyoto after having been Vestal Virgin at 
Ise. Asagao, unlike most of those we meet, 
finds it quite possible to say No. Here is 
Genji’s morning after a disappointing visit: 


The morning mist lay thick over the garden 
of flowers, which, at the season’s close, looked 
very battered and wan. Among them, its blos- 
soms glimmering vaguely, was here and there a 
Morning Glory (Asagao) growing mixed in 
among the other flowers. Choosing one that was 
even more wilted and autumnal than the rest, he 
sent it to the lady with the verse, ‘Can it be that 
the Morning Glory once seen by me, and ever 
since remembered in its beauty, is now a dry and 
withered flower?’ . . . She could not leave so 
mannerly an appeal unheeded, and when her 
people pressed around her with inkstone and 
brush she yielded to their persuasion so far as to 
write the poem, ‘Autumn is over, and now with 
ghostly flower the Morning Glory withers on the 
mist-bound hedge.’ 


But though a polygamous age may give & 
man three wives and permit him to enlarge 
his collection without going to the trouble 
of installing typists in surreptitious flats, 
the three wives are women. The emotional 
reactions with which the accomplished 
lover has to deal are very much the same as 
those the modern hero has to think of, and 
it is the true psychology of the story which 
gives it such a queerly modern air. 

The third volume is certainly not inferior 
in interest and charm to those that have 
gone before. Mr. Waley’s English moves 


with exceeding smoothness and polish, yet § 
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it has a quality which is not Waley, but 
Murasaki. This quality owes nothing to 
any effort of which the reader is conscious; 
one may read a volume without thinking of 
the style at all. Part of the secret is that 
Mr. Waley never uses a cliché, or a phrase, 
or an image which summons up to the mind 
an idea alien to the book. One reads and 
cannot doubt that this easily flowing 
narrative gives the twentieth-ceniury 
foreigner, not only the statements of the 
tenth-century Japanese lady, but her man- 
ner, her tone, and her way of seeing things. 
This is the story, we say, and the style and 
the art and the mind as well. Mr. Waley is 
to be congratulated on having maintained 
the high level of hisfirst volume. Onecannot 
doubt that it was worth doing. The story of 
Genji may never be a ‘best seller,’ — and, 
considering what ‘best sellers’ usually are, 
that would be a poor compliment to pay, — 
but it will live and be reprinted, and 
will always have its place on that small 
shelf which holds the few translations of 
genius. 


The Autobiography of a Woman Soldier, by 
Flora Sandes, Captain, Serbian Army. 
London: Witherby and Company, 1927. 
10s. 6d. 

[Manchester Guardian] 


Two and a half years after the outbreak 
of war the Serbian Army received a new 
recruit, named Flora Sandes. Miss Sandes 
had gone out to Serbia on Red Cross work. 
When the Serbian Army was overwhelmed 
by Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, when 
the neutrality of Greece seemed in question, 
and when the great retreat took place 
over no roads, and with no ambulances, — 
even if it had been possible to drive them, 
— Miss Sandes slid almost imperceptibly 
from the nurse into the soldier. Under 
the circumstances there seemed nothing 
very remarkable about it. Serbian girls 
and women had already fought. Every 
person counted. One of the merits of 
Miss Sandes’s history of the years from 
1916 to 1919 is that she manages to make 
unsensational what in most other countries 
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would have been sensational. Her story 
rings true. There is no attempt to present 
any outline of the campaign. Rather 
is it the history of her own particular 
place in her own particular platoon, and 
the unusual relationship between her and 
her fellow soldiers. After reading it one 
feels with the writer that, if there is any 
strangeness in a woman becoming man, it 
is infinitely more strange when that man 
has again to turn into a woman. The uni- 
form, the sharing of every hardship, the 
refusal to accept opportunities of less than 
the front line, gave Miss Sandes a privi- 
leged position among her fellow soldiers, 
partly because she was a woman, no doubt, 
but chiefly because, as she quotes the 
Turkish saying, ‘to die for your country 
is nothing,’ but to die for someone else’s 
country is exceptional. On one occasion 
one of her best friends shot at her, believ- 
ing her to be the enemy. She was badly 
wounded, and had to undergo successive 
operations. She experienced the height 
of Serbian hospitality, and had a batman 
who even borrowed the lieutenant’s tooth- 
brush for her. Serbian hardships are an 
axiom, but Miss Sandes conveys their 
reality to the reader by her very reticence. 
When finally, and after an unusual amount 
of red tape which had to be cut in order to 
deal with an exception, she received her 
commission in the Serbian Army, she reached 
a@ point touched by no woman before. 
But, alas, once she returned to women’s 
clothes and women’s habits, there was no 
longer the unconstrained camaraderie of 
former days. Her old friends became shy, 
and to overcome this shyness she had 
now and again to put on her uniform, when 
they again talked freely to her. The 
Autobiography of a Woman Soldier is an 
unpretentious book of a brave and amusing 
woman which carries conviction with every 
page. 
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SitwE.., Er .. Rustic Elegies. London: 
Duckworth and Company, 1927. 5s. 
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Letters to a Doubter, by Paul Claudel. 
New York: Charles and Albert Boni, 
1927. $2.50. 


Tue Riviére-Claudel correspondence, al- 
ready almost a French classic, gives us more 
than the arguments and advice of a thor- 
ough believer to an agnostic who feels an 
inner urge toward Catholicism but cannot 
bring himself to accept its doctrines. In it 
we get a picture of Paul Claudel as poet and 
thinker, we see the solid religious founda- 
tion upon which his character is based, and 
we can regard him with none but the highest 
esteem. 

An interesting contrast is afforded in the 
character of Jacques Riviére, the sincere 
but vacillating doubter. Many of his letters 
to Claudel are filled with tiring rhetoric, 
which, strange to say, disappears after he 
has undergone his religious conversion. 
Toward its conclusion this correspondence 
deals more and more with such literary 
topics as the philosophy of art and life to be 
found in M. Claudel’s poems and plays. 
But in order to understand the learned 
critical comments made by Riviére it is 
necessary to have read not only Claudel in 
particular but also contemporary French 
literature in general. The primary interest 
of the book lies in our being privileged to see 
the soul of the great man France has sent 
us as her ambassador. 


In China, by Abel Bonnard. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927. $3.50. 


Herz is a book which supplies the founda- 
tion and background for a proper under- 
standing of the present Chinese situation — 
a state of affairs that has been confused for 
us, since so much of what we learn is 
strained through the cocktail-shakers of 
clubs in the foreign concessions or through 
the minds of press correspondents whose 
arrival in that turbulent country has been 
coincident with the landing of United 
States marines. Even this book of travel is 
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not without bias — a fact which is really in 
its favor, since no effort has been made to 
conceal its Gallic leanings. M. Bonnard 
loves his country so deeply that the French 
Academy deemed his book worthy of its 
Grand Literary Prize, though it is very 
doubtful whether the members of the 
Academy were less men of letters than men 
of France. In China presents that rare 
combination of beautiful prose with keen 
observation and sense for the scientific 
value of facts. The translation preserves 
all the grace and charm of the original, 
although the retention of French spelling 
for Chinese names is sometimes confusing. 
The author sees the China that is decay- 
ing, a great civilization in a period of 
senility. It is this point of view, perhaps, 
which prevents him from fully appreciating 
the new spirit that is showing itself in the 
student class. This is more than an informa- 
tory travel book, for the author takes us 
beyond the surface and appearances of what 
he sees, whether it be a dead butterfly or a 
corpse floating on, the Yangtze River. 


The Last Salon: Anatole France and His 
Muse, by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. 
Translated by Lewis Galantiére. Intro- 
duction by Montgomery Belgion. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.50. 


A most delightful story, as well as a social 
and biographical document of real impor- 
tance, is presented to the English-speaking 
public in Lewis Galantiére’s translation of 
Le Salon de Madame de Caillavet. The book 
gives an illuminating picture of the middle 
years of Anatole France, so largely moulded 
and influenced by this charming and in- 
telligent friend. Her letters to her son 
Gaston (later a playwright of some note) 
have all the felicity of phrase and esprit for 
which the French are noteworthy, and one 
only regrets that in any translation some 
flavor is inevitably lost. The book was 
compiled after Madame de Caillavet’s 
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death, by her daughter-in-law, with whom 
she was on terms of affectionate intimacy, 
and this fact gives to the pages a note of 
authenticity and truth invaluable in a work 
of this kind. A number of literary lumi- 
naries of the late nineteenth and the early 
twentieth century flash in and out of the 
letters which compose a large part of the 
volume, adding the sparkle of their wit and 
wisdom to pages of real biographical impor- 
tance. The glimpses of Marcel Proust, 
Dumas the Younger, Lemattre, Pierre Loti, 
the Comtesse de Noailles, and other fre- 
quenters of this ‘Last Salon’ are only less 
revealing than the more intimate pictures 
of Anatole France, for whose best work his 
clever lady friend was so largely respon- 
sible. The rupture that finally divided 
them, the drifting apart of two intelligences 
which had been bound so closely together 
for over twenty years, is the one note of 
bitterness and tragedy in a book that is 
otherwise pure delight from beginning to 
end. 


The Marionette, by Edwin Muir. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1927. $1.75. 


Tuts tale of an idiot has not been written 
for those whose literary tastes are feeble- 
minded. Although its actual setting is the 
region surrounding Salzburg, the broader 
background of the story is that wide world 
of illusion which borders so closely upon the 
world of actuality. The action is almost 
entirely cerebral, consisting in the changes 
which occur in the minds of the young idiot 
growing into manhood, in his father, and 
perhaps even in the marionettes themselves. 
Only Emma, his nursemaid, remains sta- 
tionary. But since such a close bond of 
sympathy has been drawn between the 
reader and the feeble-minded boy, and since 
we see everything from his perspective, we 
feel by the end of this brief tale that we 
ourselves have changed along with the 
characters in the story. 

Mr. Muir’s limpid and faultless style is 
unmarred by tricks. His only tour de force 
is intellectual, and embraces the entire 
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story. Some people may read an allegory 
into the tale; others may see in the idiot 
many traits which mankind as a whole 
possesses but which may be perceived only 
from the new angle presented here. Be this 
as it may, the story is altogether worthy of 
an author whose reputation as critic and 
poet is already established. 


The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars, by 
Maurice Dekobra. New York: Payson 
and Clarke, 1927. $2.00. 


Ir is not hard to understand why this 
exciting novel has enjoyed a sale of more 
than five hundred thousand copies in 
France and why it has already been trans- 
lated into thirteen other languages. With 
the sophistication of a Paul Morand and 
the narrative skill of an Oppenheim, M. 
Dekobra relates the adventures of Prince 
Séliman in his endeavors to establish the 
beautiful Lady Diana Wyndham’s title to 
valuable oil lands in Soviet Russia. In 
Berlin we are introduced to a Bolshevist 
diplomat, whom Lady Diana vamps away 
from his dominating mistress, while the 
Prince sets out for Russia, breaking the 
journey with a pleasant liaison that lasts 
from Vienna to Constantinople. His blonde 
girl friend does not, however, succeed in 
keeping him out of Russia, though he is not 
long in wishing that she had. The descrip- 
tions of the Soviet prison and the activities 
of the Cheka are not calculated to arouse 
much sympathy for the present régime, and 
when the Prince finally escapes we are left 
thanking our stars that, however miserable 
we may be, they order almost everything 
even worse in Russia. 

The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars is one 
of those truly engrossing books that lift you 
completely out of yourself. It may not be 
the highest form of literature, and it has 
incurred, we understand, the displeasure of 
the Watch-and-Warders. But M. Deko- 
bra’s touch is consistently light, and even 
the most squeamish sensibility will soon be 
hypnotized into greeting the purple patches 
with the warmest approval. 


EVENTS ABROAD: JULY 15 TO 31 





BELGIUM 

Procession of the Wafers of St. Gudule, 
Brussels, July 17. 

Independence Day, national holiday, July 21. 

International Regatta at Langerbrugge, 
Ghent, July 24 

Carillon concerts at Malines and Antwerp, 
throughout July. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Commercial Fair opens at Brno, July 31. 
Danzia 

International 
July 27. 

International Congress of the Blind opens, 
July 29. 
DENMARK 

Cattle Show and Agricultural Exhibition at 
Ringsted. 
ENGLAND 

Floral Féte, Birmingham, July 22. 

Royal Welsh Agricultural Show, Swansea, 
July 29. 

Worcester Regatta, Droitwich, July 30. 
FRANCE 

International Regatta, Bandol, July 13 to 21. 

Battles of the Flowers, Luxeuil-les-Bains, 
duly 14, 23, and $1. 

Local féte, Bandol, July 16 to 19. 

Pilgrimage of Notre Dame du Closis, Vallée 
de Queyras, July 16. 

First Battle of the Flowers, 
July 17. 

International Athletic Convention, Tourcoing, 
July 17. 

Horse Racing, Prix du Prince de Galles, Le 
Touquet-Paris-Plage, July 19. 

Kermesse for War Veterans, Chatelguyon, 
July 24. 

Grand Steeplechase, Le Touquet-Paris-Plage, 
July 24. 

St. Anne’s Festivities, Auray, July 26. 

Children’s Féte, Chatelguyon, July 28. 

Féte of the Dogberry Queens, Quimper, 
July 31. 

Country féte, Chatelguyon, July 31. 
GERMANY 

German Light Athletic Championship in the 
Stadion, Berlin, July 16 and 17. 

Tenth Congress of German Students, Wurz- 
burg, July 16 to 20. 





Esperanto Congress opens, 


Chatelguyon, 
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International Automobile Races for the Grand 
Prix of Germany, Nuremberg, July 17. 

Historical Festival Play, Dinkelsbuhl, July 17 
and 18. 

Wagnerian Festival begins at Bayreuth, 
July 19. 

German Fencing Championship, 
July 21 and 22. 

International Regatta opens at Bad Ems, 
July 23. 

German Academic Olympia, Kdénigsberg, 
July 23 and 24. 

Heidelberg Festival Plays, Heidelberg, from 
July 23 to August 14. . 

Meeting of the International Committee of 
the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches, Constance, 
July 24 to 26. 

St. James Festival and bonfires in Swabia, 
July 25. 

Mozart and Wagnerian Festivals open at 
Munich, July 26, to continue for one month. 

Congress of the Association of German. 
Architects. 

Salzburg Festival Plays and ‘Faust’ Exhibit 
tion, Salzburg, July 30 to August 28. 
Ho.LiaNnpD 

Trade Exhibition opens at Hertogenbosch, 
July 17. 
Iraty 


Leipzig, 


Festival of Madonna del Carmine in Southe 


Italy, July 16. 
St. Ignatius Loyola Festival at the Ge 
Rome, July 31. 
Norway 
St. Olaf’s Day, July 29. 
PoLaND 
St. Anne’s Fair with Podolian Costumes 
Tarnopol, July 26. 
ScomLanp 
Summer Race Meet opens at Lanark, July 2% 
SWEDEN 
St. Olaf’s Day, July 29. 
SWITZERLAND 
Costume Vineyard Festival Parade at Ne 
chatel, July 23. 
St. James festivals and bonfires, July 25. 
Swiss Costume Festival at Lausanne, July 3 
World Conference on Faith and Order begin 
at Lausanne, July 31. 








